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HE political atmosphere of Europe still continues electric, 
| and any unforeseen event might bring about a swift and 
bloody collision between the English and the Russians. Both 
parties continue to prepare for a struggle with one hand, and to 
arrange for a peace with the other, and both look anxiously around 
to discover upon whom they may depend for assistance. The dec- 
larations of public men and the utterances of the press, preliminary 
to the Conference, are sharp enough to remind one of the prolonged 
feline crimination and recrimination which precede the midnight 
collision of two angry tom-cats; but they are not, like the cats, 
working themselves up to the fighting point. On the English side, 


which is now the aggressive one, there is really a degree of irrita- 
tion which is of ill omen for the peace of Europe. The blood of 
the nation is up; fancied wrongs to English honor and fancied 
perils to English interest, have become the only theme present 
to the national mind. And this least military but most warlike of 
nations, will not be happy till she has dealt with Russia as she did 
twenty years ago. Weareso much accustomed to regard England 


as committed to “peace at any price,” that we forget that there 
has been another transit of political power since her last war. The 
middle classes became England by the Reform Bill of 1832; the 


lower classes took their place by that of 1869; and the wisest 
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politicians predicted that a more vigorous foreign policy would be 
one of the very first results of the change. It is to be regretted, 
that while the general influence of England in European affairs has 
been wholesome, the very first occasion for this greater vigor is 
one in which all her prejudices are enlisted on the wrong side. 

Russia, on the other hand, has no real wish for war ; that which 
has just closed has been most exhaustive in its effects upon the 
really limited resources of her bulky Empire. If she scolds, it is 
simply by way of retaliation, and to keep even with London’s 
scolding till the Conference meets. While she is the weaker 
power, she has the great advantage indicated by Bismark’s last 
epigram : Beati possidentes ; and of that she seems inclined to make 
the utmost. On the other hand, she is likely to leave to the Con- 
ference itself the decision, as to what portions of the Treaty of 
Peace should come within its purview, as concerning questions of 
European magnitude. By combining a bold front with a concilia- 
tory spirit, she will probably keep the weight of European opinion 
on her side. Germany, especially, Seems not unlikely to second her 
efforts to secure a final settlement on the basis of the Treaty ; and 
even Austria-Hungary, taking its tone from Berlin, has thrown out 
hints that England is somewhat too urgent. 


If England is dissatisfied, some of the lesser Christian powers 
in the East are even more so. Eastern Armenia has no ielish for 
annexation to the Russian Empire. Not only the national aspira- 
tions, but even the religious convictions of the Haik people, make 
such an absorption unwelcome. While Iberia had not a point of 
doctrine in which the creed of Tiflis differed from that of Moscow, 
the Armenians, who are proud of being the first nation which, in its 
entirety, accepted the Christian faith, are heretics in the view of 
the Eastern Church. They are, however, very near to the Eastern 
Church in belief; so near that the latter will leave no stone un- 
turned in the effort to proselytize. But their difference, slight as it 
is, represents a most venerable national tradition, and was, in its 
inception, a national revolt against the domineering administration 
of their Byzantine masters. For the Muscovite heirs of the creed 
and of the governmental traditions of Byzantium, they have no 
special affection. A few of them fought in the Russian ranks, and 
one of the few generals who earned any glory in the Kars and 
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Erzeroum campaign, was the son of an Armenian priest. But of 
all the Oriental Christians, they have been the least sensible to the 
blandishments of the Russian propaganda. 

While Bulgaria seems well satisfied with her position of tribu- 
tary autonomy, and Servia and Montenegro comparatively so with 
the rectification of their frontiers, the Roumanians are in the worst 
humor, in consequence of the demand for the retrocession of Bess- 
arabia to Russia. They are likely to have the cordial support of 
Austria-Hungary in their resistance to this demand, as it would 
give Russia a hold on the Danube’s mouth, and immediate contact 
with her new protégé, Bulgaria. The Greek Christians of Southern 
European Turkey are the worst satisfied of all. Greece seems to 
have been waiting till the Slavs had utterly overthrown the Turk- 
ish power, with the hope of stepping in and claiming the Hellenic 
provinces and portions of provinces, as hers by kinship and by 
historic right. But the Slav Empire acted on the principle that, 
if the Slavs must fight without Hellenic aid, it should be for Slavic 
interests only. She has, therefore, stopped at the line which 
sunders the predominantly Slavic populations from the rest, and 
left the Hellenes to their fate. The latter have lost a great oppor- 
tunity, which is not now to be retrieved by dilatory insurrections. 
Their new jealousy of the Slavic race—to which most of themselves 
belong by blood, if the truth were told—has kept them from giving 
the coup de grace to the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and their 
uprisings and incursions will merely produce a time of confusion, 
and will end as fruitlessly as others have done before. 


As our readers know, one of the curious results of the unhappy 
situation ot the finances of England’s Indian Empire, has been the 
revival of cotton and jute manufactures in India. There is a fine 
poetic justice in this. The debt of India was incurred very largely 
under pressure from the manufacturers in England, in order that it 
might be expended in buying English railroad iron for Indian rail- 
ways, and the like. But the interest of that debt must be paid in 
London and in gold, and the East Indian Government can only 
procure this gold by selling in London exchange upon India. As 
its supply of this exchange is far in excess of the needs of com- 
merce, it is obliged to dispose of it at a loss to itself, but the 
money it must have. The effect of this is to offera premium upon 
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importations from India, but to discourage exports to India. Since 
the importer can pay for raw jute, indigo, opium and spices, in 
bills of exchange bought at a discount, he will not send out Eng- 
lish goods except on terms equally favorable to himself. And they 
can only be made equally favorable at the expense of the English 
producer. 

On the other hand, the need of a revenue for India, has com- 
pelled the Indian government to impose a duty of five fer cent. 
on English cottons imported into India. This has been a standing 
grievance to the Lancashire loom-lords. They have been continu- 
ally asking for its removal, and in one instance, with so much suc- 
cess, that a peremptory order to that effect was telegraphed to 
India from Downing Street. Yet even Downing Street has been 
brought to see the necessity of such a duty, and to withdraw its 
order. But Lancashire is almost equal to its neighbor Yorkshire 
in its proverbial persistence, where solid interests are affected. 
Finding that the cotton mills of Bengal are not only extending 
their control of the Indian market, but also beginning to drive 
English cottons out of the Chinese and Japanese markets, these 
representative Free Traders actually united in asking the govern- 
ment that an excise duty be imposed upon cotton goods made in 
India! Nor was it one or two who made this shameless and cyni- 
cal display of their greed. Zhe Times says: “There was scarcely 
a town in our cotton manufacturing districts which was not repre- 
sented. Lancashire ex masse had turned out for the occasion, 
personally or by deputy, and the speakers may be fairly taken as 
expressing the fixed opinions of some hundreds of thousands of 
Englishmen. Private disputes were sunk for the moment, in face of 
a great question, in which the earners and payers of wages were 
equally concerned, and Lancashire, for once in a way, was in perfect 
harmony in all its sections.” 

We shall allow the same authority to characterize this proposal 
of the Free Trade region of England: “Their wish to preserve a 
foreign market for their goods is natural enough, and, within decent 
limits, praiseworthy enough. We can scarcely say much for them 
when they ask not only that Indian finance shall be regulated for 
their own convenience, but that the export trade of India shall be 
kept within the bounds they wish to assign to it, and shall be 
crushed out of existence when it intrudes itself as their rival. It 
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was nothing less than this that the deputation were asking for, and 
with scarcely a disguise as to their real meaning. ... It is a strange 
thing, we cannot help remarking, to observe the new quarters from 
which proceed, in the case before us, the attack on Free Trade.” 
But Americans are libellers when they say that this is the spirit 
which is the controlling one among these Manchester economists. 


Leo XIII. seems likely to carry out that liberal policy of which 
his election was taken as a promise. He has authorized the Ital- 
ian bishops to come to terms with the civil authorities, whereas he 
himself, while a prelate under the reign of Pius IX, refused to 
acknowledge them in any way. He has sent a notification of his 
accession to the Emperor of Germany, whom his predecessor re- 
buked for assuming that dignity without the papal sanction ; and it 
is said he has arranged for the employment of the recalcitrant 
Archbishop of Posen in the papal court, so as to make way for a 
successor less likely to quarrel with the authorities over the Falk 
Laws. And above all, he is reported to contemplate the elevation 
of Father Newman to the cardinalate. If this last news be true,— 
and it is both asserted and contradicted—it is the most significant 
of all, for it is not in this case a yielding to the inevitable, but a 
setting the stamp of highest approval upon a type of Catholicism 
which has been for years under the ban as unsound. In view of 
Father Newman’s utterances as regards the pronounced types of 
the worship of the Virgin, his opposition to the promulgation of 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and the whole attitude of the 
man towards the Catholicism of Veuillot and Manning, his eleva- 
tion could not but portend a complete change of front. Perhaps 
the attitude of Cardinal Manning during the Conclave, in which he 
certainly did not vote for the Cardinal Chamberlain, has not been 
without its influence in the selection of the English priest whom 
the new pontiff delights to honor. For few men could be more 
sharply contrasted than these two converts. Manning lingered in 
the English Church for six years after Newman’s secession, and 
then went over, nct as finding Rome better, but Canterbury worse 
than he had thought. But he found his place at once among the 
extreme men of the Roman Catholic Church, and was carried by 
his thin, wiry, logical intellect, to the most “advanced ” opinions 
on every subject. Newman is a man of far greater breadth and 
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geniality. He carried with him into the Roman Catholic Church, 
the via media spirit of the Oxford movement. He found himself 
more at home with the sober, old-fashioned Catholicism of the 
original English Catholics, than with the new fashions in doctrine 
and practice, which the Oxford ’verts brought in from Italy. Hence 
it is that the two men have become, to all English-speaking adher- 
ents of the Roman Communion, the foremost representatives of 
two sharply contrasted types of Catholicism. And for thirty years 
past, the Catholicism of Manning and his like has been favored, 
petted, promoted in every possible way, while that of Newman has 
been frowned upon and thrust into obscurity and disgrace. When 
the Bishop of Birmingham, his only friend among the bishops, sent 
him to Oxford, and money was raised with a view to building a 
church and ultimately a college, the bishops, led by Cardinal Man- 
ning, and the Propaganda, combined to frustrate the plan, and he 
had to give it up. He was forbidden to go on with his English 
translation of the Bible, to which he had devoted some of the best 
years of his life, and which would have taken rank among the 
greatest versions. But Cardinal Newman would be not quite so 
easily put down. He might have his Oxford College and his Eng- 
lish Bible, and even Westminister and the Propaganda could not 
say him nay. If Leo XIII. is capable of anything as bold as this, he 
may soon see the more conservative of the Old Catholic scholars 
making their peace with the church, and the memory of Giinther, 
Montalembert, Bautain, Lacordaire, and their like, will lose the taint 
of the Church’s disapproval. 


Tue Bland Bill is one of those measures which are sure to dis- 
prove all the prophecies made as to their effects, whether by their 
friends or their enemies. It has raised the price of silver, (as we fore- 
told, would be a likely though nota certain effect) till the new dollar 
is worth as bullion, about as much as the paper dollar. It has not 
raised gold in value, but rather the contrary, while, on the other 
hand, the value of United States bonds has risen even in foreign 
markets. This last fact is possibly owing to the formation of a 
conviction that the funding of the debt must now come toa full stop. 
In that case, our bonds would now be worth more than they were, 
as having become available for long investment, and practically no 
longer subject to recall. It is also said that their price has been 
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kept up by large purchases made abroad on home account. This 
we venture to doubt, although it is certain that very large amounts 
have changed hands during the few weeks since the bill became 
alaw. We think their return homeward a result more to be 
wished than hoped for. 

The fact that the United States has remonetized silver, has 
naturally led to the attempt to substitute silver for gold, in pay- 
ment of the balances due to us from Europe; and it is predicted 
that one effect of the measure will be the expulsion of gold from 
the country, or at least the cessation of the present rapid increase 
of our supply of that metal. As this imported silver can only 
come in as bullion, while the demand for silver coinage is distinctly 
limited, it can only be practicable to export it to America, because 
of, and in proportion to, an increased demand for it on this side of 
the ocean. In fact it comes in asa commodity, to be disposed of 
at market rates, and it might have been sent hither at any time, or 
under any legislation, in that capacity. Its importation, to some 
extent, is unavoidable, as soon as any cause improves the value of 
the metal on our side of the ocean; but in view of the fact that we 
are the chief source of silver supply, it does not seem likely that its 
export from Europe will be found profitable enough to cause its 
extension and continuance. 

Meanwhile, and to our very great satisfaction, the funding opera- 
tions of the Treasury have ceased. That those measures have 
driven our bonds from the home to the foreign market, that they 
are chiefly responsible for the inflation of the years 1866-73, and 
consequently for the disasters which have followed, and that they 
have made the interest of the debt more burdensome and its prin- 
cipal less secure, we have repeatedly urged. We might recommend 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the following brief quotation 
from Mr. Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century: 

“Tt is certain that, although a debt which a nation owes to 
itself is economically an evil, it is an evil of very different magnitude 
from a debt owed toa foreign nation. There is also a real and 
considerable advantage in the possession of a secure and easy 
mode of investing money, accessible to all classes, universally 
known, and furnishing the utmost facilities for transfer. Nor 
should it be forgotten that a financial system which gives a large 
proportion of the people a direct pecuniary interest in the stability 
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[and honesty] of the Government, is a great pledge of order and 
a firm bond of national cohesion.” 

For these and many other good reasons, we think it the height 
of folly for a nation to attempt to fund its debt at rates too low 
to induce its own people to retain it as an investment. 


THE impression that Mr. Wood’s tariff bill is to take its place in 
that limbo of abortive plans which Ariosto locates in the moon, 
seems to be a growing one. The Protectionist element of the com- 
munity has shown itself so united and vigorous, and has called 
forth such expression of disapproval of the proposed tariff from the 
laboring classes, that the Democrats are alarmed. The Ohio 
Legislature has formally rescinded its resolutions in favor of Free 
Trade, and the Democrats in our own Legislature, after showing 
some indifference at the start, have hastened to put themselves on 
the record as sound Protectionists. No Free Trade tariff was ever 
passed in this country, except while the Protectionists were napping, 
and they are certainly wide awake in the present instance. And 
we believe they will not stop in this instance with the defeat of the 
measure, but will hold every man who votes for it to a strict ac- 
countability before the workingmen of his constituency, before and 
at the next election. It is only since this campaign began that 
they have learnt the extent and degree of the interest felt in the 
cause and the prosperity of American manufactures, and the apathy 
with which all Free Trade proposals are regarded by the classes 
who were thought especially favorable to them. The indifference 
shown by the South and the West, is very easily understood by 
those who have travelled in those districts since the war. There is 
hardly a constituency among them, which is not full of hope for 
its own future as a centre of manufactures, and does not dread a 
sudden irruption of cheap commodities, as ruinous to some local 
interest. Even Jefferson Davis has come forward as the champion 
of manufactures in the South, urging upon the attention of his 
fellow citizens the evidence of the fact that they must be forever 
poor, if they are to be forever taken up with agriculture alone. 

The arguments on the other side are losing their charm, the 
farther we get from 1851. That was the date when, as the Satur- 
day Review says, the English people, under the pontificate of the 
Prince Consort, set up a new religion, composed of “ Free Trade 
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and the pleasanter parts of Christianity.” But the shine has worn 
off that Britannia metal structure, and there is a growing convic- 
tion that the great bonds of human brotherhood are not to be ce- 
mented mainly by cash transactions across international counters. 
Only very young and very unpractical people still cherish that 
faith with the enthusiasm of 1851. 

One of the remarkable features of this tariff making, has been 
the refusal to give a public and formal hearing to the representa- 
tives of the interests it assails. On the other hand, private and 
informal interviews have been granted to many representatives of 
single and limited interests, such as the wool growers, the beer- 
brewers, the drug manufacturers and others. These interviews 
have been followed by the removal of objectionable specifications 
in regard to those interests. Some say the consideration received, 
was the withdrawal of opposition to the tariff, the promise of sup- 
port, and the like. Others say other things. We only know that 
such interviews were granted, and with these results. But the 
great manufacturing interests have entered into no such private ne- 
gotiations ; they have gone forward publicly, and were accorded 
one public but informal hearing. 


In-another part of this magazine, will be found an article upon 
a question of very great importance to our city; viz., the better 
coordination and management of our local charities. Since the ar- 
ticle was written, a public meeting was held, and our contributor 
and twenty-four of his fellow citizens, were appointed a com- . 
mittee to devise and to put into operation, some such plan as 
has been successfully tried in other cities and in our own Twenty- 
second Ward. As the proposals of this committee have not yet been 
made public, we can only speak of what has been attempted else- 
where, especially in Germantown, of which Rev. Charles G. Ames 
furnished us an account some time back. It is not proposed to 
supersede our existing local charities, but merely to enable them 
to do their work better; to bring to their notice deserving but 
retiring persons who need aid; to prevent their being defrauded by 
persons who have either no just claim to assistance, or who are ob- 
taining it in excess’ of their needs by making application to several 
of these societies, or by misrepresenting the extent of their wants, 
This has generally been attempted by a duplicate system of local- 
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ized visiting,—by a committee of ladies for each district, acting in 
harmony with a board of directors of the other sex, and aided in 
their inquiries by a salaried inspector. The experiences of London 
and other cities seem to show that no feature of this arrangement 
can be safely dispensed with, and that a municipal recapitulation 
of all these local organizations under a central council of direction, 
and a general inspector, is equally necessary to their harmonious 
and efficient operation. Should this plan be adopted and put into 
operation, it will become desirable that the giving alms of any sort 
at our doors,—except perhaps bread to be eaten on the spot,—shall 
cease, and that every applicant shall be referred to the agency of 
the local committee of the district, in order that the case may be 
looked into and properly treated. As it is, much of our giving is 
from a bad motive; viz., to be rid of the beggar; and nearly all 
of it has the bad effect of pauperizing the poor, and confirming 
paupers in their pauperism. 


THE general political record of the month has been more varied 
than important. 

The Interior Department has favored the country with another 
specimen of the Paul Pry method of Reform, in its treatment of those 
people of the Territories, who are charged with making free with 
government timber; and it has earned the Administration one more 
rebuff from its own party in the Senate. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana has given very great satisfac- 
tion to most people, by deciding that the Returning Board of that 
state cannot be sent to prison for the offence of making Mr. Hayes 
President. . 

The Congressmen from the South have greatly injured its claims 
to that generous treatment at the nation’s hands, for which we have 
repeatedly pleaded, by urging a mass of claims upon the Treasury, 
whose collective magnitude, though exaggerated in some quarters, 
is such as to excite just alarm. And it is not an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that one very large claim,—that of the Mail Contrac- 
tors, whose accounts were still unsettled when the war broke out— 
has been shown to be grossly fraudulent. The C.S. A. records 
showed that these claims had been paid by the Richmond govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped that every similar claim will undergo the 
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severest scrutiny, and that the Democratic majority will be no whit 
behind their opponents in exercising this. 

We had not thought that the Pennsylvania Legislature could 
give us a genuine surprise, by displaying a degree of ignorance 
and prejudice beyond all expectation. But in the debate in the 
State Senate, on the new law for the regulation of building asso- 
ciations, our law-makers surpassed themselves. With the exception 
of a small and very hard pressed minority, none of them knew what 
a building association was, or, it seems, would even let anybody tell 
them what it was. They were of the mind that it was an arrange- 
ment by which a lot of capitalists got together to lend money to 
the poor at usurious rates! Happily in this, as in nearly all cases, 
their ignorance was honest and not invincible, and on being put 
right, they passed the law. To do them justice, they sin from ig- 
norance more than from any bad motive. In spite of a common 
impression to the contrary, we venture to say, any measure which 


is put properly before them, has a fair chance of being treated on 
its merits. 





CERAMIC ART AND ART CULTURE}! 


I, 

EEP and universal as is the interest now manifested in every 
)) branch of ceramic art, it must not be supposed that this grati- 
fying exhibition of interest is either peculiar in itself or unprece- 
dented in the history of the art. As pottery is unquestionably the 
most ancient of arts, so, from the earliest historical times down to 
the present, we find that there have been periodical revivals of in- 
terest in the subject among all civilized peoples—revivals during 
which it became fashionable to feel, or to affect, a love for rare, pe- 








' Ceramic or Keramic? ‘ Under which king, Bezonian?” Following the example 
of analogous words derived from the Greek, the initial 4 of the Greek is changed into c 
soft in English. Furthermore, this particular word has not been incorporated into our 
language direct from the original, but has been taken second-hand from the French 
céramique, so that we have a double reason for spelling and pronouncing this verbal or- 
phan ceramic, and not keramic,—the latter being but a fashionable affectation, without 
propriety or precedent. 
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culiar and beautiful articles of pottery and porcelain, and, silly or 
extravagant as the present mania on the subject may seem to ex- 
cessively “ practical” people, the best guarantee they can have that 
the world is not becoming hopelessly demented, is the fact that the 
present mania has been fully paralleled, if not exceeded, by previous 
ones ;—and yet the perverse world still retains its senses, in spite of 
the fact that these oracular “practicals” have condemned it as 
“hopelessly demented,” time and again. Lord Macaulay, in de- 
scribing the condition of English society after the Revolution, nearly 
two hundred years ago, says: 

“Mary had acquired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain of 
China, and amused herself by forming at Hampton a vast collec- 
tion of hideous images, and of vases on which houses, trees, bridges 
and mandarins were depicted in outrageous defiance of all the laws 
of perspective. The fashion,—a frivolous and inelegant fashion it 
must be owned—thus set by the queen, spread fast and wide. In 
a few years, almost every great house in the kingdom contained a 
museum of these grotesque baubles. Even statesmen and artists 
were not ashamed to be renowned as judges of teapots and dragons, 
and satirists long continued to repeat that a fine lady valued her 
mottled green pottery quite as much as she valued her monkey, 
and much more than she valued her husband.” ? 

Thus we read of the successive revivals in Europe, following the 
discovery of the different processes of manufacture and the intro- 
duction of the various styles of different countries, from the early 
Greek and Egyptian vases down to the Doulton ware of to-day. A 
description of the various styles of pottery and porcelain made be- 
tween these two periods, would be a history of the development of 
art and the growth of civilization,—a subject rather too comprehen- 
sive to be attempted within the limits of a magazine article. 

That we have never before had the public interest aroused upon 
the subject in this country, and have never had, and, unhappily, 
have not yet, a very high standard of popular taste in fictile art, is 
due simply to the fact that we have not had the objects wherewith 
to arouse the one and to cultivate the other. It was not until the 
Centennial Exhibition displayed its mechanical triumphs and artis- 
tic treasures to us, that we realized how sadly deficient we were, 


2Macaulay’s Reign of William and Mary. 
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and how much we had to learn, in matters of art; and one of the 
most gratifying, most important, results of that exhibition, was the 
direct and immediate influence it exerted in awakening the popular 
interest in ceramic art—than which, it may here be said, no subject 
is of more true, practical interest, or the study of which will do 
more to develop a correct taste for art in its highest branches, and 
thus lead directly to a cultivation of all those qualities which tend 
to elevate and ennoble our lives. The extensive and magnificent 
display of pottery and porcelain at the Centennial, showed our 
people the magnitude and infinite variety of the art; its resources 
and capabilities; its wonders and beauties; its ornaments and utili- 
ties; and the happy results of that superb display are to be seen in 
the improved taste already observable in the productions of our 
domestic potteries and in the higher sentiment of our people 
generally. 

It is a somewhat paradoxical fact that we frequently know the 
least about subjects upon which we might naturally be supposed to 
be best informed. Such is the case with the vast majority of man- 
kind as regards their knowledge of the potter’s art. The oldest, 
the simplest, the most familiar of arts is, to nine persons out of ten, 
a sealed book, into which they have never looked, and of the con- 
tents of which they.are most profoundly ignorant. How many 
are there, for instance,even among the usually intelligent and well- 
informed, who could give a satisfactory account of the process of 
manufacture of the plate from which they eat, or the cup from 
which they drink, three times a day? Yet the whole process is 
extremely simple and easily understood. Many books have been 
written upon the subject but, being technical or historical, théy do 
not supply the popular demand for simple and concise information 
upon the chief points of interest. What is particularly needed now 
isa simple account of the process of manufacture and decoration, 
with a brief review of the distinctions and characteristics of the 
principal kinds of pottery and porcelain, that the general reader 
may obtain a fair knowledge of the subject without being com- 
pelled to spend much time or money in so doing. It is in an en- 
deavor to supply this want that this article is written. 

In order to learn the process of manufacture, the reader will 
please accompany the writer, in spirit, through a pottery, where the 
process can be seen and followed from beginning to end. 
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But before entering upon the account proper, it may be well to 
state here, for the better understanding of what follows, that there 
are but two distinct genera of earthenware: first, porcelain, or 
chinaware; and second, common earthenware, or pottery, so called. 
The first is composed of a fusible and an infusible earth which, in 
the burning, become white, vitreous, and more or less translucent, 
while the second is composed of a mixture of infusible earths, 
which may be white but do not vitrify, do not become translucent, 
and are always of a heavier and coarser nature than the first. The 
two earths of which porcelain is made, are £aolin, or china clay, and 
petuntse, which are now found in various parts of the world, includ- 
ing several of our own states. Kaolin,a decayed feldspar, isa white 
clay, composed of silica, alumina and a trifling presence of potash, 
lime and oxide of iron; fefuntse is also a white clay of ground 
feldspathic rock, composed of silica and lime, which flux, or fuse, 
under a strong heat, thus giving the translucency peculiar to por- 
celain. The glazed service porcelain ware manufactured at the 
Royal Works at Sevres is made of silica, 59; alumina, 35.2; potash, 
2.2; and lime, 3.3; which is about equivalent to £aolin, 65 ; petuntse, 
20; ground flint, 10; and chalk, 5. The composition of ordinary 
earthenware is of £aolim and ground flints, and for special purposes 
a small percentage of other ingredients, the proportions being va- 
ried by different potters and for different kinds of ware. For the 
colored wares, various-colored earths are used. Other than this 
difference in the earthy constituents used, there is no radical dif- 
erence in the process of manufacture of the various kinds of pottery 
and porcelain, so that the process hereinafter described, may be 
accepted as the process for all, except where the trifling variations 
may be noticed. 

Entering the pottery, we descend to the cellar, where we see 
the clays and flints of which the ware is to be made piled up in 
great heaps, just as they are dug out of the mines. The aolin is 
ready for use in its natural state, but the fefun¢se and flints must 
be ground to powder, which is done by large revolving chert stones, 
or by ordinary “stamps.” The clays and flints being taken in the 
proportions required for the particular ware to be made, are thrown 
into a large vat, called a “ plunger,” into which a stream of clear 
wateris running. In this “plunger” a number of revolving arms mix 
the water and clays into a thin, creamy mass, technically called 
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“slip.” At the bottom of the “plunger” is a conducting pipe, 
through which the “slip” flows to the “ sieves,” which are made 
of the finest silk or wire—some of the finest sieves having 300 
threads to the square inch. After it passes through the “ sieves,’— 
each successive sieve being finer than the preceding one,—and into 
containing vats or troughs, it is usual to draw magnets through it, 
in order to attract and draw out the oxide of iron which it may 
contain, and the presence of which would injure the ware. From 
the vats, the still liquid “ slip” is forced by a steam pump through 
an iron pipe into the “press.’’ This press is composed of from 
twenty to fifty uniform “ sections,”’—a “section” being a wooden 
case about three inches deep, thirty inches wide and six feet long, 
inside of which is a canvas “bag” to contain the “slip.” These 
“sections”’ being placed in a row on their sides, are held firmly 
together by iron bands, and the “slip” forced in through small 
pipes branching from the main one and connecting with every 
“section” on its upper side. The water having been forced and 
evaporated out of the “ slip,” the “ press” is opened and the “ sec- 
tions” taken aside one by one. Opening the “bag,” which is not 
sewed up but merely has its ends folded over, the clay, or “ paste,” 
is found in a flat, oblong mass, corresponding to the shape of the 
“section,” and of the,appearance and consistency of putty. This 
“paste”? is now piled away in the cellar,—in large potteries it is 
allowed to stand for some months—where it undergoes disintegra- 
tion and becomes partially decomposed. It is found that ware 
made from old “ paste”’ is more homogeneous, finer grained, and 
not so liable to crack and become disfigured in the baking, as is 
ware made from fresh “ paste.” 

Before forming the “ paste ’’ into ware, it must first be “ wedged” 
for the purpose of expelling the minute air bubbles it may contain, 
which, if they should remain, would inevitably ruin the ware by 
expansion in the kiln, producing blisters, &c. ‘“ Wedging”’ is the 
method of taking a lump of “ paste” as large as the “ wedger”’ 
can conveniently manage, cutting it through with a wire, raising 
one-half and, turning it, slapping it down violently on the other, 
so that different surfaces come together the second time. The 
whole mass is turned over, again cut through, and the halves again 
slapped together at different angles, this being repeated many times 
until every vesicle of air is expelled and the whole is a smooth, 
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soft mass. In some potteries, this “ wedging” is done by steam 
power, the clay being thrown into a cylinder, where it is cut and 
“ wedged” by two sets of knives, having their flat sides lying in 
the plane of a spiral line, one set stationary and projecting from the 
inner surface of the cylinder, and the second set, with their edges 
looking opposite to those of the first, revolving as the radii of a 
central upright shaft. The revolving knives, by their spiral action, 
constantly press the clay downwards to the bottom, whence it 
issues through an opening in the side of the cylinder. 

The paste is now ready to be made into ware by three methods,— 
“throwing,” “pressing” and “casting ;” for the last, however, the 
clay must be in the liquid state of “slip.” 

«“ Throwing,” the most ancient and most simple of the three pro- 
cesses, is confined almost wholly to the manufacture of articles of 
a purely circular form, and almost exclusively to those of a shallow 
nature, such as dishes, saucers and cups. The “ potter’s wheel” 
(upon which the process of “throwing” is performed), consists of 
a horizontal circular disc of wood, a little higher than the potter's 
bench or table and secured uponan upright shaft, which is revolved 
by the ordinary mechanism of belting, run by either steam power 
or, as is still the case even in many large potteries, “ boy-power.” 
Assuming that the article to be “thrown” is a plate, a convex 
plaster-paris mould of the concave side of the plate is secured to the 
“wheel.” An attending boy takes a lump of the “ wedged”’ paste 
and levels it out flat on a “batting block” of plaster-paris. The 
potter takes up this thin paste and throws it on the revolving 
mould, shaping the convex side of the plate with his hand, which 
he dips into a basin of water every few moments in order to keep 
the paste moist, that he may fashion it the more readily. In some 
cases a concave mould is used, when a “jigger” is employed to 
fashion it. The paste being thrown into the mould, either rolled 
out, as before, or in a lump, the “jigger’”—an upright wooden 
fixture attached to the table near the wheel, from the cross arm 
of which depends the “jigger” proper, a flat piece of wood and 
iron, the edge of which has the outline of the concave surface of 
the article to be made,—is held by the potter who presses the out- 
line piece against the soft paste in the mould and forms the article 
in a few revolutions of the wheel. Cups are “jiggered”’ by having 
the paste pressed between two moulds. 
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«“ Pressing ” is the process by which nearly all articles of oval, ir- 
regular and mixed shapes are made, this class including most of the 
table and chamber ware and almost all of the purely ornamental ware. 
The moulds for the “pressed” ware, like all the moulds used in 
pottery, are of plaster-paris, and are in two, three or more parts, 
according to the shape of the article to be pressed, all the parts 
fitting accurately together to forma perfect whole. A pitcher, and 
almost all articles of an oval, an oblong, or a deep circular form, 
will be “ pressed” or moulded in three parts,—the two sidesand the 
bottom. The method may be thus particularly described : Assum- 
ing that the article to be made isa pitcher ora vase, the parts of the 
mould are made accordingly, two of them forming the sides inconcave 
and the third one forming the bottom, which, being circular and 
shallow, is “thrown” on the wheel. The potter, having the three 
moulds before him, takes a thin layer of paste from the “ batting- 
block,” and, to use a familiar illustration, like a woman laying pie- 
paste ina baking-pan, lays the clay paste in one of the side moulds, 
” it into the. mould with his wet hand. The other side 
is then “ pressed” in like manner and the bottom “thrown,” after 
which the edges are “shaved” with the finger, or some simple in- 


“ pressing 


strument, and the three parts joined together, the inner seams 
being smoothed with the hand, after which the complete mould is 
set aside for awhile to dry. The handle, it must be understood, is 
not included in this mould; handles of every kind for pitchers, 
dishes, cups, vases, etc., spouts for teapots, and a!l similar parts, being 
“ pressed ” in separate moulds and added to the ware ata stage to 
be noticed hereafter. Handles, knobs, and all ornamental open 
relief work, are made by hand-pressing the paste between two half- 
moulds having the desired hollow pattern for the paste to be 
“pressed” into. Tubes, spouts for teapots, etc., are pressed in 
two concave moulds like a pitcher, the bottom being left open to 
be attached to the ware. 

“ Casting,” the third and last method, is employed exclusively 
for ornamental objects. In this method the clay is poured into the 
united moulds in the state of “slip,” filling the mould completely. 
The plaster absorbs the moisture from the “slip” very rapidly, so 
that the surface of the clay in contact with the mould soon be- 
comes doughy and stiff. The mould can now be turned upside 
down and the semi-liquid “slip” poured out, leaving the hollow 
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casting in the mould, the thickness of the casting depending upon 
the time the “slip” was allowed to remain and solidify in the 
mould. 

The various articles of ware being now made, they are carried 
by boys to the “drying-room” or “stove,” in which they are 
placed on shelves, where they are allowed to remain until the ex- 
cessive moisture is evaporated out of them. The ware contractsa 
little in the mould and still more in the “ drying-room,” which may 
be heated by stove or steam. 

From the “drying-room,” the ware is carried to the “turner” 
or “finisher.” “Turning” the ware is done on a lathe, like ordi- 
nary wood and metal turning. The “turner” takes a piece of ware 
and secures it to a vertical block or “chuck ;’ he then shaves off 
the rough edges and dividing lines left by the mould, the tools used 
being few and simple. A wet sponge is finally used to smooth the 
surface and remove any little particles adhering to it. “ Finishing ” is 
usually done by girls, and is for simple articles that do not need to 
be turned on the lathe, or are of such shape that they cannot be 
turned. Like “turning,” 


” 


“finishing” is done with a few simple 
tools (a piece of common iron hoop being frequently used), and a 
sponge, the ware to be “ finished” being placed on a horizontal 
“ wheel,” which is revolved by hand. 

The “green” ware, as it is called, is now ready for its handles, 
spouts, or other adjuncts. These have already been “ pressed,” as 
previously explained, and are now put on the ware with the “slip” 
of which the ware itself is made, the adhesion being so immediate 
that the article can generally be lifted by its handle in a few sec- 
onds after it is put on. The simple figures in bas-relief on com- 
mon ware are “pressed” in the mould with the article, but all 
figures in alto-relief, and much of the bas-relief on the finer ware, 
are pressed in separate moulds and put on with “slip.” Some of 
the more intricately ornamented pieces may require from fifty to 
one hundred different moulds for the various parts and figures. 

The ware is now complete, and, after passing through the “ green- 
room,” where it is allowed to remain some days, in order to thor- 
oughly dry, is ready for its first burning, or for the “ biscuit kiln.” 

From the “green-room,” the ware is carried to the “sagger 
house,” in immediate connection with the kiln in which it is to be 
baked, or “ burned,” as it is more generally called. The ware is 
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here placed in “ saggers,” preliminary to being put in the kiln. The 
“saggers”’ (pronounced si’-gers), are made of a common marl, or 
red fire-clay, made into different shapes, chiefly oval, for containing 
the various articles of ware, and are burned in the kiln once. They 
are for the purpose of protecting the ware from the flame and smoke 
and from the effects which a too sudden heat might have upon the 
ware if it were exposed directly to it. Plates, dishes and saucers 
are placed in the “ saggers’”’ above one another, not touching each 
other, but resting upon three small “stilts,” or sticks of burned 
clay stuck in the sides of the “ saggers,” leaving a space between 
the articles. Pitchers, vases, cups, etc., stand on the bottoms of 


” 


the “ saggers. 

A pottery kiln, or oven,—the external appearance of which is 
certainly familiar to every one,—is built of fire-brick, its size varying 
from 12 to 25 feet in diameter, and from 20 to 50 feet in height from 
the floor of the oven to the circular opening at the top, which takes 
the place of the chimney. The interior of this is perfectly clear of 
all fixtures or partitions. Under and around the oven, the floor of 
which is about three feet above the floor of the kiln house, are the 
fireplaces, six to nine in number, which extend a little outside of 
the external line of the oven. The fires are fed through square 
openings in the flat top of this circular extension, similar openings 
at the bottom, in front, aiding the draft and supplying the outlet for 
cleaning out the fireplaces. From all these fireplaces flues converge 
toa central opening in the bottom of the oven, while other flues pass 
up along the inside wall, having their openings a few feet above the 
floor of the oven. The fire is drawn through these flues directly 
into the oven, thus enclosing the “saggers”’ between a central and 
a circular sheet of flame. In many kilns the central flue is not used 
at all. 

The “saggers” being filled with the ware, are carried into the 
kiln through a doorway in the side, and are piled up so that the 
bottom of one forms the lid of the one under it, a strip of soft clay 
being placed between them, making them air and smoke-tight. 
The “ saggers”’ are piled up around the sides first, the piles being 
called “ bungs,’’ and then in successive rows towards the door 
until the kiln is completely filled, care having been taken to locate 
the “saggers” so that they may receive the heat (which varies in 
different parts of the kiln), most suitable for the particular articles 
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they contain. The entrance door is then bricked up solidly and 
the fires started. “Watches” are small pieces of the ware put in 
“saggers’’ on the outside row, having open sides, and out of which 
the “ watches” are taken from time to time, through small aper- 
tures in the wall of the kiln, to mark the progress of the burning. The 
fires are at first increased slowly, in order to fuse or vitrify the ware 
gradually and to prevent it becoming too brittle by drying suddenly; 
having been increased to their maximum, the fires are slowly re- 
duced again, this first, or “ biscuit,” burning lasting from 50 to 60 
hours for ordinary pottery, and from 45 to 50 hours for porcelain. 
During the height of the burning the interior of the kiln, as seen 
through the apertures in the wall, isa bright mass of roaring, liquid 
flame, which has apparently dissolved and devoured everything 
within in its all-consuming intensity, and we can only marvel that 
simple clay could remain refractory through so long, and so se- 
verely literal, a “ fiery ordeal.” 

The burning completed, the kiln is allowed to cool for two days, 
when it is opened and the “ saggers’’ taken out. The ware is now 
in the “ bisque,” or “ biscuit ” state,—so called from its resemblance 
toa dry, crisp biscuit,—and is ready for its decoration, (if it is to 
receive any), and final glazing or enameling. 

We now come to the most artistic and most interesting stage of 
the whole process—that of decorating the ware. It is this one 
stage in the process that gives particular value to all] the wares that 
have any special value attached to them, because the difference 
between all articles of ware of the same class of different countries 
is chiefly in the characteristic decoration. 

In ceramic decoration, the paints as mixed, and before they 
are fired, are nearly all dull and quite different from the bright and 
attractive colors they become after the firing. The artist thus 
labors under the very great disadvantage of having to paint in 
colors totally different from those he intends to bring out in the 
finished piece. Thus, for example, rose color, when used by the 
painter, is drab; gold is a dirty brown, etc. Under such unfavor- 
able conditions it may readily be conceived that, added to his 
ordinary artistic skill, it requires long practice and experience for 
the artist to know just what colors, shades and tints will come out 
of the firing from the deep colors that go into it; in many cases a 
single mistroke, or a shading too light or too heavy, not noticeable 
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in the painting on, but too sadly so after the firing, spoils the 
whole effect of a delicate piece. Nor is this peculiarity of the 
colors the only risk or disadvantage of the art. Much of its 
success depends upon the firing, the colors continually changing 
from the crude to the finished state with the varying degrees of 
heat, so that the colors are always more or less liable to be “ short- 
fred” or “over-fired.” If, from any cause, the heat be raised 
above a certain degree, or be continued too long, the effect upon the 
colors is to ruin their shades and brilliancy beyond remedy, but if 
the required degree of heat be not attained, or be not continued long 
enough, the colors will be found in one of their intermediate states, 
but in this case they may be brought out properly by another 
firing. Added to this, the liability to cracking, by the heat being 
increased or diminished too suddenly, and the risk of breakage or 
injury from other causes, and it will be admitted that such un- 
toward conditions and vicissitudes render ceramic painting, in its 
higher branches, extremely difficult and unsatisfactory, not to say 
disheartening, while they at the same time largely enhance the 
value of those pieces that are successful and meritorious. 

With the exception of this difference in the color of the paints 
when used, painting on pottery and porcelain is precisely the same 
as painting on canvas, with the difference of skill in favor of the 
former, so that a successful ceramic painter is not merely a “ deco- 
rator of pottery,’’—he is an “artist ;” and it is only when we know 
the conditions under which he paints, and see the transcendently 
beautiful creations of his brain and hand, in the exquisite treasures of 
the finer pottery and porcelain decorations, that we can fully ap- 
preciate his genius and skill. Indeed, many of the greatest canvas 
painters of the past have not disdained to “decorate” pieces of 
porcelain and maiolica, while the history of pottery has handed 
down to us the names of Luca della Robbia, Francisco Xanto, 
Orazio and Camillo Fontana, Maestro Giorgio, Van der Meer, 
Lamprecht, Boucher and scores of others who were famed for their 
ceramic paintings, which were as eagerly sought after, and as highly 
prized, as were the works of the painters on canvas. In our own 
day we have Ginori of Florence, Landorée of Limoges, Houry of 
Sevres, Gauffré of Gien, Montereau of Choisy, Colinot, Chapelet, Bar- 
bizet and the Decks of Paris, Solon of Minton’s, Butler, the Sparkes 
and the Barlows of Doulton’s, England, and dozens of others who are 
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more or less famous for particular specialities in the art; the name 
of the artist affecting the value of the ware on which his name 
appears, just as the name of the artist affects the value of a paint- 
ing on canvas. 

This slight digression is made here simply to give the general 
reader a clear idea of the value and importance of ceramic decor- 
ation, as one who is unacquainted with the process and the finer 
productions of the art, and who forms his ideas from the com- 
moner decorations in ordinary use, is very apt to suppose that 
the whole process is very simple—probably done wholesale, by 
some machine like that which prints off chromos, and requiring no 
genius or skill in executing it and involving no risk in perfecting 
it. But when the reader learns that every fine piece of decorated 
pottery or porcelain is in itself a complete work of the very high- 
est art—for the possession of many pieces of which, kings and 
nobles have struggled, and for which fabulous sums have been 
paid—he may entertain a much higher appreciation of its beauty 
and value, and may devote a little more time and attention to the 
subject when he subsequently realizes how deep is its interest and 
how elevating is its study. The subject is, indeed, that of sculpture 
and painting combined in the one object, and no one will question 
the manifold and ennobling influences of such a study. 

Ceramic decoration is of two kinds 





painted and printed-—al- 
though the etching by incised lines and figures, called sgraffito 
work, may also be properly called decoration, making a third kind. 
Relief work in clay modeled by hand, as well as the Wedgewood 
jasper relief work, may also be called decoration, but the ordinary 
pressed work in relief cannot properly come under that head, it 
being made with, and in the same manner as, the body of the 
ware itself. 

Painting may be done on the ware either in the “biscuit” state, 
or after it has been glazed and then burned a second time. The 
dry “ biscuit’? ware being more or less absorbent of the paints is 
well adapted for producing certain effects, but generally this pro- 
perty of absorption is objectionable for very fine and delicate work, 
in which case the ware is “stopped” by a coating of size, or other 
preparation, brushed on its surface. The “ground work” is first 
laid on, either by the mixed paint being applied with a brush 
(camel’s hair brushes being used throughout the process), or 
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by having it laid in oil, upon which the paint powder is dusted. 
Where this “ground work” is a plain band, as on pitchers, 
dishes, cups, etc., the article is placed on a “ wheel” and the deco- 
rator, poising his hand, or pressing a finger against the edge of 
the article, lays on the band in one or two revolutions of the 
«wheel.” The fine circular lines are also laid on in the same 
manner. After this, the flower, figure and tracery work are painted 
by the artist, under the trying conditions already explained. Paint- 
ing on the “biscuit” ware, or wzdcr the glaze, is done with miner- 
al colors, but painting ov the glaze is done with oil colors. Other- 
wise, the method is the same. The difference in the finished work 
is that underglaze painting is always perfectly smooth, with a 
heavy glaze over it, as on fine porcelain, while overglaze painting 
is in slight relief, as on canvas, with only a light glaze or varnish 
over it. 

To save time and expense, as well as to obtain uniformity of 
size and shape, in designing the same pattern on many different 
pieces of a set, a “ pounce” is used—a “ pounce” being a sheet of 
paper perforated with the desired pattern in outline, and dusted 





over with charcoal, which passes through the perforations and 
leaves the black outline on the ware underneath. The outline is 
then filled in in colors with the brush. 

Printing like painting, may be done either under or on the 
glaze; the former, the method by which most of the printing is 
done, being called “ press printing,” and the latter “ bat-printing.” 
For a description of the two methods, the following clear and con- 
cise extract may be quoted :— 

“The engraving is executed upon copper plates, and for press 
printing, is cut very deep, to enable it to hold a sufficiency of color 
to give a firm and full transfer to the ware. The printer’s shop is 
furnished with a brisk stove, having an iron plate on the top imme- 
diately over the fire, for the convenience of warming the color 
while being worked; alsoa rolling press and tubs. The printer 
has two female assistants, called ‘ transferrers,’ and alsoa girl called 


a ‘cutter.’ The copper plate is charged with color mixed with a 
thick boiled oil, by means of a knife and ‘dabber,’ while held on 
the hot stove-plate, for the purpose of keeping the color fluid; and 
the engraved portion being filled, the superfluous color is scraped 
off the surface of the copper by the knife, which is further cleaned 
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by being rubbed with a boss made of leather. A thick, firm oil is 
required to keep the different parts of the design from flowing into 
a mass, or becoming confused while under the pressure of the 
rubber, in the process of transferring. A sheet of paper of the 
necessary size and of a peculiarly thin texture, called ‘pottery 
tissue,’ after being saturated with a thin solution of soap and water, 
is placed upon the copper plate, and, being put under the action of 
the press, the paper is carefully drawn off again, (the engraving 
being placed on the stove), bringing with it the color by which the 
plate was charged, constituting the pattern. This impression is 
given to the ‘cutter,’ who cuts away the superfluous paper about ; 
and if the pattern consists of a border and a centre, the border is 
separated from the centre, as being more convenient to fit to the 
ware when divided. It is then laid by a ‘transferrer’ upon the 
ware and rubbed first with a small piece of soaped flannel, to fix it, 
and afterwards with a rubber formed with rolled flannel. The rubber 
is applied to the impression very forcibly, the friction causing the 
color toadhere firmly to the bisque surface, by which it is partially 
imbibed ; it is then immersed in a tub of water, and the paper 
washed entirely away with a sponge, the color, from its adhesion 
to the ware and its being mixed with oil, remaining unaffected. It 
is now necessary, prior to ‘ glazing,’ to get rid of this oil, which is 
done by submitting the ware to heat, in what is called ‘ hardening 
kilns,’ sufficiently hot to destroy it and leave the color pure.” 

The “bat printing is done upon the glaze, and the engravings 
are for this style exceedingly fine, and no greater depth is required 
than for ordinary book engravings. The impression is not sub- 
mitted to the heat necessary for that in the bisque, and the medium 
of conveying it to the ware is also much purer. The copper plate 
is first charged with linseed oil, and cleaned off by hand, so that 
the engraved portion only remains. A preparation of glue being 
run upon flat dishes about a quarter of an inch thick, is cut to the 
size required for the subject and then pressed upon it, and being 
immediately removed, draws on its surface the oil with which the 
engraving was filled. The glue is then pressed upon the ware, with 
the oiled part next to the glaze, and, being again removed, the de- 
sign remains; though, being in a pure oil, scarcely perceptible. 
Color, finely ground, is then dusted upon it with cotton wool, and 
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a sufficiency adhering to the oil leaves the impression perfect, and 
ready to be fired in the enamel kilns.” 8 

We will now return to the “ biscuit-ware,” plain or decorated, 
which is ready to be glazed or enameled. The glaze is composed 
of petuntse, flint, soda, borax and glass, varying in the proportions 
used for different wares, ground to an impalpable powder, and 
mixed with water till they form a solution like milk. This is 
called the “vitreous” glaze. The addition of a varying proportion 
of oxide of lead forms the “plumbeous” glaze, which is most 
commonly used on all the ordinary kinds of earthenware. The’ 
further addition to this of the oxide of tin forms the “ stanniferous ” 
glaze, or enamel, which fuses toa pure, opaque white, differing essen- 
tially in its opacity from the two first, which become transparent in 
fusing, thus exposing the decorations underneath. This difference 
in the effect of the glazing makes a corresponding difference in the 
decorating ; while the ordinary ware may be decorated under or on 
the glaze, as already explained, all ware to be enameled must be 
decorated ov the enamel, and this is done generally before subject- 
ing it to the fire, the burning thus fixing the colors and fusing the 
enamel at the same time. 

Enamel colors are metallic oxides combined with an alkaline 
flux mixed with essential oils and turpentine, which, when exposed 
toa high temperature, fuse into a perfect glaze. The colors are 
generally laid on very thick, forming a slight relief, and are also 
used in “ filling in” clotsonné work. Enamel colors, which change 
like the others in firing, must be burned in separately, as every 
color requires a different degree and length of heat in order to de- 
velop and fuse properly. 

A fourth kind of glaze, called “salt glaze,” is used almost ex- 
clusively for the heavy, semi-vitrified stoneware. When the fire of 
the “ biscuit kiln” is at its height, a quantity of salt is thrown into 
the oven; the salt is immediately decomposed by the intense heat, 
which converts it into a volatile vapor; the chlorine gas of the de- 
composed salt passes directly up through and out of the kiln, 
while the other constituent, sodium, unites with the silica of the 
fused ware and forms on the surface of the ware, an exceedingly 
hard and delicate glaze, called soda glass. Stoneware is thus burned 





3 Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines. 
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and glazed ina single firing. Another method,—called “smearing,” 
—of salt-glazing earthenware in the “ biscuit” state, is to coat the 
inside of the “ saggers” with a glaze of 13 parts of common salt 
and 30 of potash, dissolved in water. The intense heat converts 
this salt glaze into vapor, part of which condenses on the surface 
of the ware within, giving it, like the stoneware, a delicate, but al- 
most indestructible glaze. 

Glazing and enameling the ware is done in the “ dipping room.” 
The glaze or enamel being prepared as described, is kept ina 
tub. The “ biscuit ware,” plain or decorated, is handed by a boy to the 
“dipper,” who plunges it into the milky solution and withdraws it 
again immediately, handing it to another boy to carry away and 
place on shelves to dry. Simple as this operation of “ dipping ” 
appears, it nevertheless requires experience and a peculiar skill to 
be entirely successful at it—to hold the ware so that the fingers 
will cover the smallest possible space, and to be so dexterous as to 
have a perfectly even coat of glaze all over the surface. 

When glazed or enameled, the ware is again carried to the 
“sagger room” to be burned a second time. Articles placed 
directly on the bottom of the “sagger’’ must have the glaze 
scraped off their bottom rims to prevent adhesion to the “sagger” 
in fusing. Most of the ware, however, is placed on little “ tripods,” 
or “stilts” of burned clay, the three little marks so generally found 
on the bottom of the ware being caused by these “ tripods’ or 
‘stilts,’ which mar the glaze at the points of contact. The burn- 
ing of the glaze or enamel kiln lasts from 24 to 36 hours, accord- 
ing to the kind of ware in it, the workmen employing “ watches,” 
as before, to observe progress. 

After being taken out of the “saggers’” the second time, the 
ware is carried to the storage room, where girls chip off, with sharp 
pieces of iron, the little points made by the “ stilts” or “ tripods,” 
or the rough edges caused by the adhesion of sand to the glaze 
when the ware lay on the bottom of the “sagger.” The ware is 
now ready for sale, or for the decoration on the glaze. 

Such is the process of pottery and porcelain manufacture and 
decoration. While the account here given may seem a little tech- 
nical and intricate,—and it could not well be otherwise and be 
satisfactorily detailed,—it will be noticed that the only ingredients 


used throughout the manufacture are water and various earths, 
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while the tools are as few as they are simple. No manufactured 
acids or peculiar chemical compounds are used, nor are there any 


mysterious stages to pass through, the only secret of the manufac- 
ture being the “secret” that every pottery has of the proportions 
it uses in making its paste, glaze and enamel. 

A succeeding article will notice the special distinctions and char- 
acteristics of the principal varieties of ware of the different coun- 
tries, to be followed bya third and final article devoted to the sub- 
ject of art culture—ceramic and general. 

James JosepH TALsor. 


SOME CAUSES OF PAUPERISM AND THEIR CURE. 


TT’HE invention of Whitney’s cotton gin, eighty years ago, fixed 
. the policy and development of our Southern States, and led, in 
no small measure, to the civil war of 1861. If cotton was believed to 
be King by Southern leaders, Whitney raised the plant to its royal 
eminence. His invention gave a new value to the system of slave 
labor, and thus settled the agricultural character and free-trade 
policy of the South. This social system, in its turn, awakened the 
military spirit of the ruling classes, but made them conservatives 
in jurisprudence and religion. It retarded the progress of educa- 
tion and caused such divergencies of moral character, that what 
was truth on one side of the Ohio was error on the other. Of 
course, the cotton gin did not doall this alone, but it did so stimulate 
some tendencies and repress others as greatly to affect the develop- 
ment of the South. It was also responsible, in some measure, for 
the factory system of New England and her consequent predilec- 
tions for a high tariff, as well as for the growth and present con- 
dition of Manchester, in England. Such is one example of the 
far-reaching effects of mechanical invention on the social structure, 
on the tastes, and even on the moral and religious sentiments. 
Work is vitally connected with the intelligence, the social feel- 
ings, the customs, the laws and the character of mankind. What- 
ever gives new direction to labor, will deeply affect all other human 
interests, evep those most spiritual. If this be.true, what a wide 
field of study is opened to one who would trace the social and 
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moral results of the marvellous fertility of mechanical ingenuity 
in this century? I propose to limit the present inquiry to the 
effects of machinery on pauperism, and then to ask what meas- 
ures can be devised, adapted to our industrial condition, for dealing 
with this complex and obstinate evil. Pauperism is not poverty, 
however closely they may sometimes approach each other, for per- 
sonal character makes a world-wide and essential difference between 
them. Again, pauperism is not an especial product of machinery, 
for, long before Arkwright or Watts were heard of, the statutes of 
the English Parliament were full of measures to put down “ valiant 
beggars,” and Henry the Eighth’s judges hung 72,000 big and 
petty thieves recruited out of this class of “sturdy vagabonds.” 
Nor is machinery to be thought injurious to the interests of the 
laborer, for while it has inflicted some terrible wounds on the work- 
ing class in its development, it is a means of increasing the com- 
fort and productiveness of the operative; and its advantages are 
more than an equivalent for the temporary hardships of its intro- 
duction. But mechanical apparatus has so modified our social 
organism, that I do not see how we can clearly discern what ought 
to be done, without taking these effects into account. Of these, 
the most important are the breach of sympathy and acquaintance 
of the influential with the artisan classes, and the increasing ten- 
dency to make a proletariat condition more fixed and hopeless. It 
may not be that the natural amiability of men has abated, but the 
opportunities to make such sentiments effective have certainly di- 
minished. The economical relations of men to each other ought 
always be supported by the largest measure of moral and social 
influences. Indeed, the true science of political economy must 
come, in the end, toa recognition of the fact that industry and com- 
merce have a necessary dependence upon the laws of man’s moral 
nature,—that the development and welfare of the individual are the 
basis of productive power and of secure wealth, and utilitarianism in 
the hands of its last great advocate, becomes the humanitarianism 
of John Stuart Mill. 

In the reconstruction of European society after the decay of 
feudalism, and the general decline of villeinage, industrial society 
became very closely knit together in ties of neighborhood and 
community of feeling. Even under the old barons, after the rise of 
the free cities, as Ranke writes of Italy, so may it be said of France 
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and Germany and, perhaps, even of England: « The peasants lived 
with their barons in a sort of fraternal subordination; nor could it 
easily be told whether the peasantry were more ready to offer ser- 
vice and obedience, or the barons to render aid and protection; 
their connection had a character that was even patriarchal.” The 
Church, until the Reformation, with her rights of asylum, with her 
ameliorated conditions of serfdom, with her open avenues for ad- 
vancement from slavery to priories and episcopal thrones, was a 
great counterpoise to the exclusive privileges of birthright. In 
the cities, the guilds were the basis of government, and no one was 
eligible to be alderman or Lord-mayor of London who did not 
belong to one of the trade-companies. Edward III. was a member 
of the company of cloth-workers. These guilds, which seem 
to have furnished the first ideals of European communists, were 
composed of masters and journeymen and apprentices. They had 
their bad development, but it was because increasing wealth 
corrupted them and turned them from their original purpose. At 
first, they recognized the fellowship of mastersand men. Before me- 
chanical invention changed the aspects of society, large cities were 
rare, the population was dispersed over the rural districts, indus- 


tries were not concentrated entirely in a few localities, and certainly 
not ina few hands. Then the parish was the cure of a given dis- 
trict, and the neighboring lord sat in the same free church with 
the petty master of cordwainers or tailors, with journeymen and 


apprentices, and with the agricultural clown. The acquaintance 
of one with another was general; local attachments and interests 
were cherished in common; the exchange of respectful and neigh- 
borly civilities was maintained. In times of distress, relief was chiefly 
personal, and distributed by the parish priest or by neighborly 
hands. Proofs of this might be abundantly adduced; as how the 
agricultural tenants were permitted to pasture their kine, with the 
lord’s permission, on his farm lands; as how, in the early Statutes 
of Henry VIII. the poor were compelled to stay in their hun- 
dred, and the parish was bound to look after them with volun- 
tary and charitable alms, that none might be compelled openly to 
go a-begging; as how the clergy were to enjoin on their parishioners 
the duty of being liberal to the needy and to collect alms for them. 
In some papers belonging to the library of Congress, at Washing- 
ton, there is a household account book of an English gentleman, 
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which probably illustrates the usual life of persons in that station, 
and it contains frequent entries of gifts to “lame soldiers,” to 
“tenant servants,” to “ poor people”’ to “the scolars at Wickham,” 
to the cook for preparing a tenantry dinner, to servants for coming 
home sober, for alms at sacrament, to “carrier-man for his Xmas 
box.” In 1801, when the factory system of England was in its 
infancy, and the working population was not concentrated in towns 
as it now is, the poor rates of the realm were $20,000,000. In 
thirty-three years they rose to $35,000,000, while the population 
had increased only 50 per centum. This change must indicate, in 
part, a transition from private to public relief; personal care of the 
poor giving way to official and organized charity. This change 
would naturally follow the redistribution of the population in ag- 
gregations of laborers and operatives, which hindered the acquaint- 
ance of the wealthier classes with the poor. 

In the latter part of the last century, over large districts of Lan- 
cashire were scattered the homes of weavers, who worked by the 
piece, and looms were in countless houses. Then the tailor or the 
saddler worked in the shop with his journeymen, and often his ap- 
prentices were members of his family, for whose moral welfare he 
was responsible. Men of professional skill were not drained off to 
large towns, but rode their circuits in the country. Each little ag- 
ricultural district enjoyed diversities of employments and social 
culture. The apprentice looked upon his master as a type of what 
he, by frugality and industry, could become, and he might venture 
to hope that even the hand of his master’s daughter would not be 
inaccessible to him. Such is a slight view of the condition of 
society ere machinery revolutionized it. Acquaintance and neigh- 
borhood welded each little local community into a whole; kindly 
sentiments and mutual courtesies were daily exchanged ; prospects 
of honorable though limited advancement were before the hum- 
blest artisan; yeomanry was not extinct; the parish was a true 
and common home for all. All parts of the structure were “ fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint supplied.” 

How wonderfully Watt and Arkwright and Crompton have 
changed all this? When the spinning jenny and the mule began 
to turn out incalculable quantities of yarn, hundreds of households 
embarked in weaving it. But soon came the power-loom with its 
water-wheel, and capital flowed rapidly into enterprises, the early 
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profits of which seemed to surpass the promised gains of the 


South Sea bubble. Then factories lined the banks of streams, and 
labor began to migrate from the country to the neighborhood of 
the mills. The next step was to substitute steam as a motor in 
place of water; then the factories, which annually grew larger, 
could be located where population was densest, or supplies easiest 
obtained. The little shops could not longer compete with the 
creat mill. The looms of the private weaver were shoved aside 
into lumber-rooms, and the operatives flocked to the towns. The 
skilful mechanic was reduced to attend on a machine, and the 
old trades broke up. What went on among spinners and weavers 
happened also in other industries as fast as machinery could be 
applied to them. The foundry and the rolling mill took the place 
of the countless little smithies in the land ; just as, more recently, 
in New England, the shops of the shoemakers decrease before 
the factories of Lynn and Salem. The watchmaker and the silver- 
smith exist now, chiefly, to repair the productions of factories ; 
carpentry is invaded by sash and door mills; stage-drivers and 
postillions have become conductors and engineers. The whole in- 
dustrial fabric has been reconstructed. 

But concentration of capital and the erection of vast factories, 
have not been the only.results. A tremendous impulse has been 
given to corporate action. Incorporation for industrial purposes 
became a necessity for gathering together the means needed to 
carry on the huge enterprises of the day. This combination se- 
cured credit, organization and economy. The process soon exten- 
ded itself into other fields, and all kinds of religious and charitable 
enterprises are seeking the advantages of chartered life. Charters 
are sought in order to hold property, to execute trusts, to econo- 
mise time and experience; also means of rapid communication have _ 
depleted the country of its varied talents and concentrated them 
in cities. We are tending to restore the municipal organization of 
the Roman empire, in which the city comprised all the elements of 
society but that of the agriculturist. By the last census taken in 
the state of New York, the increase of population was found to be 
confined to the larger towns. Not only so, but the rural popula- 
tion showed a positive reduction, which loss was compensated by 
the increased gain of the cities. This fact, at least, shows our drift. 
Within the city, tramways and street-cars carry the wealth and 
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ability into fashionable and expensive localities, and thrust the poor 
in zones out towards the suburbs, or gather them in low and 
crowded quarters, where little improvement seems practicable. 

Grave are the consequences which these changes entail. In the 
first place, the division of labor, incident to machinery, breaks up 
trades. The productive power of the factory increases by confining 
the workman as nearly as possible to a single motion. The effect 
of this on the workman is to destroy his skill and his pride in his 
work. He creates nothing alone; his care and fidelity gain him 
little credit or advancement. The breaking up of trades ends ap- 
prenticeship, a custom once universal, now rapidly becoming extinct. 
The little shops give way to vast mills, and the poor boy on the 
threshold of life, can no longer hope to rise into a proprietor 
against the overwhelming rivalry of rich and powerful corporations. 
Once he could fairly hope to become like his employer, for a 
bench or a loom was not beyond his capabilities, but to be the 
owner of a factory is clearly a rare achievement for the penniless 
operative. Thus the incentive to rise is gone, and the young work- 
man sinks into a listless, or discontented drudge. 

Nor is this all; concentration of capital causes concentration of 
labor, and it is aggregated in masses in back streets afld hol- 
lows of dense towns. Men work in shifts and gangs, and the pro- 
prietor of these days hardly pretends to know the names of his 
workmen, much less how, or where they live. They are onty con- 
nected with the master by taking their places in his big machine, 
of which they are a part, and getting their wages in an envelope on 
Saturday night, perhaps through a little hole in front of a paying 
teller’s desk. Then, too, labor grows migratory. The stimulus of 
gain concentrates capital beyond the power to earn dividends, ow- 
ing to excessive competition, or disastrous credits. A mill stops, 
and the whole body of operatives has to move to more fortunate 
towns. There is a flow of mechanics and operatives from place to 
place seeking work, going on all the time. These unsettled condi- 
tions are highly unfavorable to stability of character, or moral re- 
straints. 

The Church also participates in these changes. The parish be- 
comes a corporation, managed so as to make its investment suc- 
cessful. It presses into expensive and fashionable quarters of 
the town. It incurs heavy debts to accomplish this end. It seeks 
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influential patrons. The parish is no longer, territorial space, 
but a collection of persons having social affinities. It is no longer 
noticeable for the varieties of condition in its members, but there 
are wealthy churches, every pew of which is leased out to private 
control, and there are intermediate churches, struggling to get into 
the financial light and warmth of wealthy patronage, and there are 
half-swamped churches, where petty shopkeepers and devout dress- 
makers go, and there are dingy missions for the poor, into which 
a very few reluctantly enter. 

It will be seen that machinery has worked a gradual disintegra- 
tion of society on its sympathetic and moral side, although it has 
given it vast complexity on its purely commercial and economical 
side. 


Industrial organization has engrossed largely the place of a moral 
and social order. Human relations are settling to a ledger adjust- 
ment; cash-payment takes the place of acquaintance, and respect, 
and sympathy, and while men are scarcely less amiable than of 
old, and, perhaps, more generously disposed, they have been un- 
consciously and helplessly borne along into a situation where the 
ability to give their kindly impulses effective play, is tremendously 


reduced. 

The relation of these thoughts to pauperism, may now be con- 
sidered. Pauperism has long been distinguished in law and philan- 
throphy from hardship or destitution. Those who fall into it prey 
upon the benevolent instincts of society, and are characterized by 
a self-abandonment to vagrancy, idleness, imposture, and, usually, 
to the vices of drunkenness and thievery. The honest poor man 
insists most strenuously, that there is a world-wide difference be- 
tween his situation and that of the pauper. Were the distinction 
sustained only by pride, it is an inestimable one, and ought to be 
maintained by every influence in the possession of society. But 
it is much more; even a distinction of character; a distinction be- 
tween self-respect and self-abandonment; between self-reliant in- 
dustry and predatory idleness; between honor and shame. 

Yet the pauper class is recruited chiefly from the poor. What- 
ever breaks down the hope, the independence, the settled habits, 
the social consideration of the laborer, tends to drive him to vice, 
vagrancy and imposture. How many influences there are at work 
in society to send him on this career! Division of labor, reducing 
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wages, has lessened the ability of men to support their families. 
The average weekly wages in the cotton mills of Pennsylvania in 
1874, were, for overseers and foremen, $15 per week; for picker- 
tenders, strippers and dressers, generally men, from $7 to ¢g9._ The 
average weekly expenditures of workmen’s families in Philadelphia, 
consisting of two adults and three children, were $13.67; consist- 
ing of two adults and four children, were $15.86. In iron rolling 
mills, first men got excellent wages, running from $16 to even $36 
and $40 per week for the best grades of rollers’ work; unskilled 
workmen and helpers, received in 1874, from $8.50 to $11.00. 
These figures, taken from Mr. Edward Young’s book on “ Labor 
in Europe and America,” show that only the overseers and foremen 
in cotton mills, earn an average subsistence The other male oper- 
atives fall behind the average expense of maintaining a family of 
five persons, in sums varying from $4.67 to $6.67 per week. In the 
rolling mills, unskilled and second class labor falls behind from $2.67 
to $5.17. How is this difference to be made up? Clearly by the 
employment of children. Accordingly, the same authority says 
that in a census of eighty-one families of skilled workmen in Mas- 
sachusetts, the father earned an average of $619.00. The total 
average cost of living was $929.96, or $310.96 more than the 
father earned. This was compensated by the wages of the child- 
ren, which averaged, per family, $310.78. These statistics are 
adduced to show that the young in operatives’ families, must early 
be taken from school and put in the factory. There they do not 
learn a trade, but attend on machinery. If they wished, they 
would find the avenues to a trade closed to most of them, owing to 
the practical breaking up of the apprentice system. So, quite early 
in life, the child enters on a hopeless and monotonous round of fac- 
tory labor. His surroundings are not favorable to self-improve- 
ment. Bare and untidy homes, in uninviting localities, are easily 
exchanged for evenings in the street and the bar-room. He seldom 
knows his employer; he cares not to go to Sunday-school or church, 
towards which he can contribute nothing, and where the whole at- 
mosphere of wealth and refinement only makes his own condition 
seem more repulsive and bitter. His employment is uncertain, and he 
starts on a migratory life to get better positions. Among strangers, 
the slight restraints of home fall off, and his restless spirit disposes 
him to irregular habits, which make his prospects darker than ever. 
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His acquaintance is all uninfluential, and he sees himself shut out ot 
that society which controls the institutions of the community. If 
the pressure of hard times comes upon him, and he is forced to 
seek relief, that is the most perilous time of all for him. The first 
charity he asks of a stranger will sting and mortify him. Alas for 
him, when that sensitiveness is worn out. Relief he will get, but 
instead of the aid of friendship, it will be the alms of some organized 
charity, for which he will feel small thankfulness. Were the aid 
personal, he might recognize it as a friendly and respectful act, and 
he would hesitate about applying for it a second time. But he soon 
perceives that society is furnished with appliances to make begging 
easy, and to take away his own sense of personality. It is bestowed 
upon him as one of a thousand, and by professional almoners of 
funds contributed for that purpose. He accepts it as an acknowl- 
edgment of society that it owes him a living, and, indeed, that is 
the practical bearing of much so-called charity. It has been said 
by high authority, that the reat effect of the poor-rates in England 
is to reduce wages. Manufacturers rely on the disbursement annu- 
ally in England of $35,000,000 by overseers of the poor, to com- 
pensate for inadequate wages, and thus by taxing other interests, 
their factories are enabled to undersell foreign competitors in the 
markets of the world; and alms do the same elsewhere. 

But our operative, now depressed, unsteady, addicted to drink, 
has learned how to eke outa subsistence without work. If he 
meets with indiscriminate charity, he is confirmed in his begging 
career. It is but little gain to reduce the dole of money which 
the charitable bestow. The pauper only stretches his activity over 
a larger field when his gleanings are small. He becomesa vagrant 
and canvasses first the town, and then the state, and so he be- 
comes, through the pressure of hopeless and ill-paid labor on the 
one hand, and, on the other, from the facilities for getting subsist- 
ence from organized charities or from strangers, a confirmed tramp. 
Such is the process among us of increasing pauperism. When the 


struggle for bread grows desperate and begins early, when society 
separates into classes having nothing in common, when the privil- 
eges and comforts of the earth grow more remote from the laborer, 
when the reciprocal play of human sympathies is barred at cash 
payments, when men must feel that the joy and hope, the culture 
and beauty, yes, and the very religion of Christ, are becoming the 
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equipment and possession of a society that does not recognize 
them nor strive to bring them into it, then there will come upon 
them a spirit of despondency, of listlessness, of self-abandonment 
and vice. 

If we seem to overlook hereditary pauperism, that most wretched 
disease of human society, it 1s not from ignorance that it 1s rapidly 
increasing in America, but because we are chiefly concerned with 
the causes which reduce persons from independence to beggary. 

This picture of artisan and operative life is drawn in sombre 
colors, and indeed the evils are very grave. But there are lights 
to be thrown in the scene. Society is not and cannot be utterly 
sordid and selfish. The pressure of misery affects it too vitally, 
and many efforts have been made to resist the process of making 
and degrading the proletariat class. There are laws carefully pre- 
pared to protect the mill-hands and secure the schooling of their 
children. There are rapidly growing labor organizations, upon 
which, unfortunately, rival interests and class prejudices act from 
without and within to mar their usefulness. The workmen them- 
selves, apprehensive of the tendencies bearing them on to a hope- 
less and class impoverishment, have combined in trade-unions and 
benevolent societies, and all departments of manual labor are 
honey-combed with them. The popular impression of those out- 
side these unions is that they are combinations to war heedlessly 
and blindly on capital. There may be some ground for this im- 
pression, such as the protracted and obstinate labor strikes, once 
more bitter and desperate than they have been for many years, and 
the supposed connection of these unions with the International 
Society of Europe, and the communism of the French. But Mr. 
Edward Young ‘quotes the constitution of many of the principal 
trade-unions in England to show that these have extended them- 
selves into great societies with central committees on purpose to 
impede local strikes and to substitute arbitration for them, in con- 
troversies arising between men and masters. In acongress of trade- 
unions, held in Liverpool, in 1875, where 800,000 British workmen 
were representéd, resolutions were passed referring “to strikes as 
a mode of settling differences with employers, which ought to be 
avoided by all practicable means, and resorted to only in the most 
extreme cases.’’ Instance after instance might be adduced from 
the laws of these societies, to show how benevolent and noble their 
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aspirations are, whatever infirmity or passion has attended their 
working. Yet it must be confessed that, whatever else they are, 
they are the resolute effort of labor to keep itself from sinking down 
into factory serfdom and the animalism of ignorant, hopeless 
penury. Neither have they been without important results to 
society at large. Deplore, as one may, their rules restricting 
apprenticeship, which react most disastrously on their own child- 
ren, or their almost exclusive attention to the matter of wages 
when other matters quite as important deserve their care, or their 
adoption of the same class-spirit and methods of which they com- 
plain in their employers—there are still valuable consequences 
growing out of their history. While they have failed in their first 
aim, to affect the price of labor, they have put employers ona 
level by making the rate of wages uniform throughout a state or a 
country; they have taught laborers to rely on their own efforts; 
they have won that respect and consideration for their class, which 
the world only gives to that which is formidable and strong; they 
have shown how combinations can be made for nobler ends than 
pecuniary ones. Men who can act in concert have a higher intel- 
ligence and force of character than those who cannot. Trade- 
unions may be regarded as temporary ‘expedients, and in due time 
they will undergo transformations into something better. They 
will correct their mistakes and develop by their virtues. 

As for the communism of Europe, it is quite a separable thing 
in every way from trade-unions and benefit societies; although, 
through the indifference of Christian churches to these problems, 
there is a wide-spread skepticism and alienation from Christianity 
prevalent among workingmen. 

On the other side, our abundant charities, while devised more 
to cure injuries already inflicted than to prevent them, are the 
attempt of humane men to arrest the evil drift of our industrial 
condition. But these schemes of charity, imposing as they are for 
magnitude, great as they are for numbers, seem to be wrong in 
principle and hurtful in operation. Organized charity has again 
and again been found to produce the very evils it undertakes to 


alleviate. I have already referred to one of the effects of the poor 


rates in England in reducing wages. They also encourage the 
operative in idleness and thriftlessness. The universal beggary of 
Italy has been often attributed to the monastic establishments and 
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their free gifts. In a. speech madea few years ago by Thomas 
Hughes, member of Parliament, he used a strong expression, 
which was to the effect, that many economists in England had 
come to doubt whether the realm would not be better off had all 
the money spent in charity for the last fifty years been sewed up ina 
bag and sunk in the depths of the sea. The fact is that money is 
not what the disease demands. True charity, as men will yet see, 
is not alms; but respect and fraternal sympathy and justice,—a 
doing unto others as we would they should do to us. 

What seems to be needed to remove the tendencies towards 
pauperism, are these two things: first, a fair chance to earn a rea- 
sonable living, or to maintain a decent independence; second, a 
participation in the organic life of society to the largest practicable 
extent, that its courtesies, its rewards of respect, its culture, its hu- 
mane impulses, and, above all, its religious restraints and incentives, 
may operate to produce a more perfect manhood. These two clas- 
ses of influence, it is true, aim at no more than to arrest the growth 
of pauperism. They are preventives rather than cures. As for 
the cure, inasmuch as pauperism is in fact, as well as by statute, 
outlawry, it falls under the cognizance of the state. It ought to be 
dealt with as an immoral thing, and as against all public policy. 
Hence, almsgiving and charitable societies are poor helpers in 
this war. Remedial measures, not those of our police courts, but 
of a legally empowered commission, having authority to restrain 
the vagrant from wandering about, to subject him to surveillance, to 
enforce industry under pain of the loss of liberty, to require fami- 
lies to fulfil the duties of humanity to their infirm and unfortunate 
members, are required. Such a scheme has been successfully tried 
in Prussia; the name of every one applying anywhere for relief 
is entered on a roll, with an account of the results of investigation 
into the case, and, above all, a fixed residence is enforced as the 
condition of any aid whatever. Were no relief extended, by either 
private hands or benevolent societies, except to people in their own 
homes, the evil of vagrancy would largely be conquered. Were this 
city districted and every case of want investigated by some agency, 
acting under one central committee, with all its divisions moving in 
accord, and as complementary to each other, then the inducement of 
going from ward to ward, or from parish to parish, or from soup house 
to fuel society, would be taken away. Of such an organization in the 
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Prussian town of Elberfeld, an interesting account was given in the 


Contemporary Review for January, 1876. This is a summary of its 
results :—“In 1852, before the adoption of the system, out of a 
population of 50,000, there were 4,000 paupers, costing nearly 
£9,000 a year; in 1869 there were 1,062 paupers, costing some- 
thing less than £4,000. Meanwhile, the direct diminution in pau- 
perism has stimulated the general thrift and prosperity of the poor, 
and the contributions to benefit societies have increased steadily 
from year to year.” In Prussia the people are more accustomed to 
act under legal and municipal organization than we, but in England, 
where the public love of free action is as strong as with us, a vol- 
untary society has been established, operating chiefly in London, 
which avails itself of the poor rates, the police, the statutes, public 
institutions, parochial alms, charitable societies, seeking to bring 
all the agencies of the city for dealing with want and mendicancy, 
into codérdination and harmony. This scheme ought to be found 
practicable in any of our American cities. Indeed, it has been 
substantially inaugurated in New York, Boston, Buffalo and Ger- 
mantown. 

But, more than this is needed to prevent pauperism. The first 
question is one of labor, even to secure it a decent recompense. 
Fortunately, between the ever increasing intervention of the law to 
protect labor from avarice, and the more promising efforts of me- 
chanics, artisans and operatives to secure their own improvement, 
thrift and succor, by combining in mutual benefit societies and 
trades-unions, considerable progress has already been made. The 
prospects are good that the workingman will be able yet to secure 
an honorable position of independence for the industrious, and that 
by legitimate and praiseworthy means. The church can help this 
consummation, by teaching men to respect toil and detest selfish- 
ness, by denouncing, as false in morals and economy, the idea that 
every man is entitled to all the money he can make without re- 
gard to the real worth of his services to others. It can help it 
more by becoming acquainted with the labor problems of the day, 
and by countenancing every honorable effort of the poor to secure 
their independence and advancement, not leaving all care of indus- 
trial questions to political socialists, and communists, and dema- 
gogues. 


The other part of the problem, that of bringing men to a fuller 
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participation in the intercourse of refined, humane, educated and 
religious society, will, I trust, be at once admitted to be an impera- 
tive duty. In entering upon it, the proud workingman must 
be made to see that he is not confounded with the pauper. We 
must draw a broad line of distinction between penury and degra- 
dation, and by all means respect the independence and manhood 
of the artisan or laborer. We cannot go to him with charities of 
the pocket, but only with charity of understanding and heart. No 
Dorcas societies, no mission chapels, no dole of outward things 
will meet the case, but only do harm and break down the self- 
respect, which so often stands alone between the poor and the pau- 
per. All influences contributing to the welfare and refinement of 
mankind must be given him. In order to make effective the dis- 
tinction between poverty and pauperism, it is requisite, first of all, 
to have a system for the suppression of vagrant begging, such as 
prevails at Elberfeld, or is adopted by the London Society, already 
alluded to. The elements of such a system might be found in Chris- 
tian Churches if they were morally ripe for it. But it will be ne- 
cessary for various parishes to come into relations with each other, 
in order to cover the city. They ought to be codrdinated, and their 
functions in this matter assigned and harmonized at some central 
agency, whence counsel and often impulse are to come. In the 
London Society for “organizing charities and repressing mendi- 
cancy,” the clergy in charge of established or dissenting churches, 
may become members, at their pleasure, of district committees, 
which committees send their chairmen and secretaries to the cen- 
tral board of control. If the churches in a given ward, or in each 
of our fifteen poor-districts as organized under the Guardians of the 
Poor, would take upon themselves the task of a combined oversight 
of the want and imposture in that territory, they could furnish, at 
once, the district visitors, local knowledge of the ground, and the 
means necessary for the support of the work. Each congregation 
now probably makes some provision for the care of the poor, but 
the work is done at a disadvantage when churches work singly and 
at cross-purposes, when almoners are without conference with each 
other, when private impulse and sentiment take the place of train- 
ing, experience and method. 

But Christian churches have a nobler work still to do, than 
dole out alms in any fashion. They are societies in which the 
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strongest moral forces are at work; where the sense of duty is en- 
hanced by a constant training of the affections, and, consequently, 
where social reactions are strongest, purest and most varied. More- 
over, as a matter of fact, and as a normal product of character, 
religious societies gather into them resources of intellectual life, and 
the reading public is largely to be found there. Habits that lead 
to prosperity are countenanced, and those that destroy prudence 
and self-control are reprobated. Above all, in such associations, 
the intercourse of the members stands upon the highest plane of 
deference, respect and amiability yet attained on the earth. All 
these influences are powerful agencies for producing character, and 
supporting men in trouble. There seems to be but one way in 
which they can be brought to bear, and that is by incorporating 
people into these Christian societies. Can our churches then ab- 
sorb into their usual parochial life, the poor and the humble? 
Practically, they are not doing so, and the working classes have 
drifted away from our Protestant Christianity. One needs but to 
walk through the obscure streets of the city on any Sunday morn- 
ing during the hours of public worship, to be convinced that a 
vast proportion of the working people are not in our churches, even 
while half of these churches are not filled by their Sunday audi- 
ences. 

There are some reasons for this state of things. Among others, 
there is the unnatural extension of parish independency, peculiar 
probably to no one Protestant denomination. It is that excessive 
local feeling which renders a sect a mere aggregate of parishes 
adhering to one creed and consenting to one discipline, but having 
no other administrative unity. Each congregation acts for itself, 
is complete in its functions and only becomes part of a denomina- 
tion, as in the old botanical classifications plants were reckoned of 
one species, because they had certain forms in common. In the 
isclation of parishes, each striving for its own particular welfare, 
concert of action becomes difficult. Not unfrequently congrega- 
ions fall into a bitterer rivalry where they are of the same denom- 


ination than where they belong to different sects. Their real op- 


ponents are those organizations that most impede their influence 
and growth. Inthe selfish isolation of churches, a pernicious spirit 
and method of action spring up. Many of our parishes have been 
steadily incapacitating themselves - for accommodating the poor. 
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They have carried their independence so far that they have no real 
concert of action or feeling. This vicious system, when touched 
by the genius of Church-extension, results in producing too many 
churches established on their ability to run into debt. There is little 
to hinder their creation. They spring up on every side. They 
get a generation into corporate life at the hands of the Court of 
Common Pleas, with a chance of subsequent regeneration at the 
hands of the sheriff. They start in the struggle for existence, 
handicapped with a terrible debt. The consequences can easily 
be seen. The majority of our parishes have all they can do to 
keep solvent, and for the most of them, their solvency is a pain- 
ful state. Their exertions are turned to keeping themselves out of 
pauperism, and how can they help any one else out of this slough ? 
The pressure of difficulties makes them envious, and neighboring 
churches thrive on the misfortunes of one another. Worse yet, 
the society tries to draw to itself wealthly patronage, and it strains 
every faculty to allure, with music and polychrome, contributing 
people into its pews. The pews are rented, of course, to get in- 
come against the day when interest falls due, and the result is, 
that owing to expensiveness, to an atmosphere of servility to 
wealth, to ostentation, and to incessant begging, the poor man can- 
not maintain himself with any complacency in most city congre- 
gations. The cost of this extravagance puts the offices of religion 
out of the poor man’s reach; the rivalry of independent parishes 
in the struggle for existence, which is hardly less if not greater 
than between sects, hinders all concerted action, all community of 
feeling. 

Finally, ecclesiastical love of corporate life has led us to strip 
our parishes of some of their noblest functions. The true secret 
of charity, even when almsgiving, is that the donor should meet 
the recipient asa friend and neighbor. Charity done as a duty 
and through mechanisms, is a hurtful thing. It ought be the evi- 
dent product of a personal sympathy and respect. But ecclesias- 
tical disintegration has caused new corporations to spring up as 
almoners of those whose sentiments of benevolence compel them 
to give. These trust agencies are absorbing the proper work of 
the parishes. There is a list published of 250 charitable organiza- 
tions in this city, and it is by no means complete. These dispense 
clothing and medicine, and fuel, and money. They take care of 
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all kinds of human misfortune. But they are trustees acting 
within limited prescriptions, and so divested of discretion to do 
what the occasion may require. There is none of the free power 
of adaptation that would inhere in the parish. Again, these 
societies are rivals for public support, and their claims are felt to 
rest on the amount of work they have done each year. They 
have an esprit du corps to accumulate statistics, and they will be 
prudently managed, indeed, if they resist the’ innate tendency to 
distribute aid to as many as possible. Moreover, acting without 
concert, while but few of them have as good an income as a well- 
established congregation, they interfere with each other’s fields, 
and, in their anxiety to cover as much ground as possible, end all 
prospect of bringing the whole city under systematic care. Now 
what these petty societies do, thriving on the mean support af- 
forded by debt-burdened parishes compensating their consciences for 
neglect of the poor in other respects, ought not our congregations 
to be doing themselves each in its own territorial limits? When 
each church is trained to look after the poor of its own district, it 
will do it, not so much with money, as with the friendship and 
respect of Christian men and women, each looking after his own 
neighbor in a kindly way. 

It must be remembered that the great agency for saving the 
world is not cash, but a Christlike spirit. It does not appear that 
Christ worked with alms. He was poor, but He gave poor men the 
wealth of His own steadfast courage, His own hope, His own deep 
love. His apostles after Him were not appalled at the thought of 
converting the whole world, although “silver and gold had they 


none.” Their instrumentalities were their humanity, their yearning 
respect for men in view of what they could become, and their love 
of the Master’s beautiful thoughts and ways. So they point their 
followers to the best method of work; even by friendliness and 
neighborliness, and noble, social life, to help each other into a 
better state. 


When Christian society comprehends its own functions and re- 
sources, it will first try to save men from vagabondage, hopeless- 
ness and shame by improving their social conditions, making the 
destitute and tempted sharers of its own best advantages and influ- 
ences. When it awakens to its sense of responsibility for the sal- 
vation of men in this life, that they may be saved in the next, it 
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will produce that common organization, of which each congrega- 
tion will be a part, that will bring .concord, and experience, and 
energy among the workers, and enable a just discrimination to be 
rade between the imposture and vice which ought to be suppressed, 
and the misfortune that really deserves relief. When it penetrates 
into the true nature of Christ’s gospel, it will teach men such prin- 
ciples of equity and humanity in their economical relations, that 
the poor shall no longer be crushed into a drudging toil that hardly 
earns a decent subsistence, and that has no promise of escape from 
its barren monotony. 
D. O. KELLOGG. 








THE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


TT’HE February number of the PENN Monrnuty, contained an 

| article severely condemning the Harvard Examinations for 
Women, which are to be held, for the first time in Philadelphia, in 
June of the present year. The eminent authorship of this attack, 
which is written by the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the pains taken to circulate it in various forms, and the singular 
unanimity of the daily press of Philadelphia, in giving its substance 
to their readers, are circumstances which exempt the present writer 
from any necessity of further explanation, when he invites a recon- 
sideration of the grounds on which the article is rested. Since, 
however, one of the newspaper reproductions of Dr. Stille’s article 
has spoken of the coming Harvard Examination in Philadelphia 
as an “intrusion,” unless our recollection deceives us, and as some 
feeling that it is such, seems to disclose itself at times in the article 
itself, something may properly be said in advance, as to the cir- 
cumstances under which Harvard University was asked to enter 
upon this jealously guarded field. 

The arrangement under which the examination is to be held 
in Philadelphia, was made upon the application of several ladies of 
that city, well known among the earnest friends of female educa- 
tion, and, in some cases, stimulated to action by the wants of their 
own daughters. These ladies desired some opportunity for bring- 
ing the work done by young girls under various circumstances, to 
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the test of some common and recognized standard. They desired by 
this means to secure a definite aim, a proper stimulus for ambition, 
and a guaranty of the quality of actual attainment, such as they 
failed to discover in the existing educational arrangements of Phila- 
delphia. The success of the system of local examinations by 
university authority in England, warranted the belief that such a 
system would supply the need which they felt. “It was under- 
stood, however, that in answer to inquiry, the Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania had disclaimed any intention of establishing 
such a system, and had stated that Philadelphia already offered suf- 
cient advantages for girls who wished to go beyond the usual course 
of study.” Equally discouraging answers were made to the propo- 
sition by other gentlemen connected with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and finding it useless to hope for action by that institution, 
the ladies applied to Harvard University, which had already un- 
dertaken the experiment of local examiinations for women, in 
response to the urgent request of persons deeply interested in that 
subject. It thus appears that the ladies with whom the movement 
originated, are free from any charge of improperly ignoring the 
local University, and that, on this score, their action should not oc- 
casion any sensitiveness of feeling among the authorities or friends 
of that institution. Nor is there any more reason why any similar 
uneasiness should be caused by the action of Harvard University, 
in undertaking, in answer to a call from Philadelphia, a task which 
those who are on the spot would not perform. If comity required 
Harvard University to refuse whatever is refused by her sister in- 
stitutions, her field of usefulness would be narrow indeed. 

These being the circumstances under which the holding of an 
examination in Philadelphia has been secured, we have now to ex- 
amine the reasons assigned by Provost Stillé, for the grave disap- 
proval of which he desires the public to take notice. These 
reasons, briefly stated, are, first, that the system is pernicious, 
secondly, that the test which it offers is illusory, and thirdly, that, 
at any rate, nothing of the kind is needed in Philadelphia. 

I. The opinion that the system is pernicious, appears to rest upon 
a belief entertained by the learned Provost, that the Harvard Ex- 
aminations are intended to serve as a substitute for the regular 
training given by schools and teachers. The origin of this belief, 
it is not easy to conjecture. No warrant for it is to be found in any 
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publication made by the authorities of Harvard University, or with 
their knowledge. Nor is it warranted by anything either in the 
operation of the English examinations, which suggested the ex- 
periment by Harvard, nor by any of the details or requirements of 
the Harvard scheme itself, which are set forth on pages 945-7 of the 
December number of this magazine. But, whatever the origin of 
Dr. Stillé’s belief as to the object of the examinations in this re- 
spect, it is certain that his belief is entirely incorrect. The ladies 
who induced Harvard University to undertake this service, did so 
with no disapproval or distrust of the few existing institutions for 
the higher education of women, and with the strongest desire to en- 
courage and improve the numerous excellent public and private 
schools for girls. They believed, however, that many girls in every 
community, fail to use their opportunities for intellectual improve- 
ment, for want of the stimulus which effort for a definite object 
affords, and that this stimulus could best be given by the recog- 
nition implied in a certificate from some well known university, 
They also believed that the studies of these girls need a better 
direction than can ‘always be given them, especially in private 
schools, where the judgment of the instructor is apt to be set aside 
by the conflicting demands of individuals; and that the schools them- 
selves might thus be improved, if a common standard, of work 
were set before them. In this opinion, the ladies who undertook 
the matter found themselves confirmed by the judgment of many 
teachers of wide experience in different cities. They desired no 
revolution in the ways of obtaining knowledge, but they hoped for 
improvement in the kind of knowledge sought, and for greater 
zeal in the search for it. 

The influences which it was thus desired to bring to bear, are 
not in themselves harmful. They are not inconsistent with the 
most thorough training, through a long course of study in schools, 
and the writer has had not a few opportunities of observing their 
direct encouragement of such training. Nor does it appear, from 
the limited trial which the system has had, that it tends practically 
in any direction adverse to sound learning and thorough discipline. 
Of the thirty-nine candidates thus far examined, in whole or in 
part, for the preliminary certificate, six were themselves teachers ; 
fifteen had been prepared in schools; eight had had the assistance 
of private instructors; and eleven had finished their preparation 
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by themselves, after a course of study carried on in most cases in 
some High or Normal School. It may be added, we trust, without 
impropriety, that a majority of the two classes last named would 
probably have given little attention to study after leaving school, 
but for the incentive afforded by these examinations. Indeed, the 
practical operation of the experiment thus far, well justifies the 
language used in the announcement made by the Philadelphia 
Local Committee, which Provost Stille had before him. 

«The preliminary examination,” says this announcement, “ is 
strongly recommended to girls iz course of education at home or in 
private schools, who desire to test their progress by a strict and 
publicly recognized standard, instead of by the lax and partial 
criteria which prevail in private education. On the other hand, 
the graduates of our High Schools and Grammar Schools, who 
have probably enjoyed a more solid elementary training than 
private education usually gives, may be tempted to take the Har- 
vard Preliminary Examination by the fact that it offers a test of 
proficiency in a wider range of subjects than the ordinary Public 
School course includes.” 

We fail then to see the relevance of Dr. Stillé’s warning against 
“any system which offers a premium for an undue cultivation of 
the memory at the expense of the other faculties,” or of his reminder 
that “there is no royal road to learning,’ and that “no hot-house 
treatment which forces a precocious and unnatural development, 
can ever produce that fruit which is the support and comfort of 
human life.” These truths are well-worn and not denied, but if 
they serve in this connection any other purpose than that of a 
modest rhetorical embellishment, it is because they relate to some 
fancied system, quite different from that under discussion. 

II. “The next point is, what is the real value of these Harvard 
certificates,” and on this point the learned Provost feels it neces- 
sary to speak plainly, although most reluctantly. “There is 
nothing in the age or reputation of Harvard,” he declares, “ which 
‘gives weight to what it has seen fit to do in regard to the educa- 
tion of women ;” and “the vague but persistent notion that Har- 
vard occupies, in this country, towards education generally, a 
position analogous to that of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in regard to local examinations, and the examinations of 


schools in England,” is altogether a “misapprehension,” which “ it 
is necessary to remove.” Upon the general question as to the 
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weight given to the action of Harvard University by its age and 
reputation, the present writer will not enter. It is enough for the 
purposes of this discussion, that the most active friends of the 
higher education of women in New York, Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia, have found reason for honoring the University with their 
confidence. But a word may be said as to two special objections 
alleged by Provost Stillé in condemnation of the value of the judg- 
ment implied in the Harvard certificates. In the first place, “ it is 
necessary . . . to say distinctly that even the system of education 
for under-graduates, adopted of late years at Harvard, is regarded 
by nearly all the New England colleges as a heresy (to say the 
least), and as tending to lower the standard of scholarship. Neither 
the authority of the ‘tribunal’ having been recognized, nor its 
example followed in New England, it is certainly not to be won- 
dered at that some of us, even in ‘ Philadelphia Centre,’ should 
hesitate before admitting these lofty pretentions.” 

There can be little doubt that by “the system of education for 
undergraduates,” is here meant what is known as the elective sys- 
tem, by which the course of study of the undergraduate after his 
Freshman year is, for the most part, determined by himself or by 
his parents. It is with surprise then that we observe the confident 
assertion that the example of Harvard is not followed in New 
England. If Dr. Stillé will examine the catalogues of Yale, Am- 
herst and Tufts Colleges, and of Brown, Boston and Wesleyan 
Universities, he will find that each of these institutions has made 
the elective system a leading feature of the later years of its course. 
He will, in fact, find upon inquiry, that the great majority of the 
colleges of New England have moved in this direction, so far as 
restricted means or the limited number of their instructors have 
enabled them to do so. Indeed, we observe with pleasure, even in 
the University of Pennsylvania, some praiseworthy efforts towards 
the establishment of the same “heresy.” So far then as readiness 
to follow the example of Harvard, manifested by all who are able 
to do so, affords any indication, the soundness of her judgment is 
remarkably confirmed by the assent of her neighbors. 

But, says Dr. Stillé, in the second place: “Some misappre- 
hension prevails, also, as to the character of the examination. The 
practical value of such a test, in the eyes of the public, depends, 
of course, a good deal on the reputation of the examiners. . . 
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A notion prevails among many, that at Harvard the papers are 
prepared, and the answers examined, by such men as Peirce in 
Mathematics, Goodwin and Hedge in the Languages, Lovering 
and Gibbs in Natural Science, Russell Lowell in History, and 
Bowen in Philosophy. Now the Harvard programme promises 
nothing of the sort, and, unless these examinations are conducted 
in a very different way from all others, both at Harvard and else- 
where, they are practically in the hands of the younger members 
of the faculty, very competent, no doubt, for the work, but without 
any of the reputation of the eminent professors we have named.” 

We shall not question the ability of Dr. Stillé, to state with au- 
thority the manner in which examinations are conducted in the 
University of which he is the head. He is entirely at fault, how- 
ever, as to the method pursued at Harvard, both in the examinations 
for women, and in “all others.” There is no question of the compe- 
tence of the younger members of the faculty, as Provost Stillé 
suggests; but still, no class of examinations is thrown into their 
hands, or those of any other section of instructors, for the reason 
that the practice of Harvard University requires every examination 
to be held by the officer giving instruction in the subject of the 
examination. The practical adjustment of this method to the novel 
case of the examinations for women, may be understood from the 
following statement, giving the names of the gentlemen by whom 
in the last four years, “the papers have been prepared and the an- 
swers examined :” 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


English, . : ; Professor Child. 

French, . : ' Professor Bocher. 

Physical Geography, Assistant Professor Pettee 
and Mr. Hamlin. 

Botany, . . : Assistant Professor Goodale. 

Physics, . ' , Assistant Professor G. A. Hill 
and Mr. Willson. 

Arithmetic, . ; Assistant Professors C. J. White 
and Byerly. 

Algebra, . : : Professor J. M. Peirce. 

Geometry, i ‘ Assistant Professor Pettee 
and Mr. Briggs. 

History, ‘ ‘ Professor Torrey and 
Dr. E. Young. 
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German, . : , Professor Hedge and Assistant 
Professor Bartlett. 
Latin, . ‘ ‘ Professor Lane. 
Greek, . ‘ Professor Goodwin. 


English Composition, Professor A. S. Hill. 


ADVANCED EXAMINATIONS. 


History, . . ‘ Professor Torrey. 

English, . ; ‘ Professor Child. 

German, . ; ; Professor Hedge and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Bartlett. 

Italian, . ; . Assistant Professor Nash. 

Lam, . : ; Professor Lane. 

Greek, . ; : Professor Goodwin. 


It should be added that the returns made by these gentlemen, 
among whom will be recognized no small proportion of the senior 
instructors of Harvard University, are made to a committee which 
is entrusted with the general supervision of the examinations. 
The gentlemen who have thus far acted as the committee are :— 

Professors Hedge, Torrey, Lane, Child and J. M. Peirce; Assist- 
ant Professors Seaver, Goodale and Trowbridge. 

The present Dean of the College Faculty has served as chair- 
man of the committee, from the outset. 

III. But it is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject further. 
Enough has been said to show that the value of the certificates 
offered by Harvard University cannot be impeached on either of 
the grounds alleged by Provost Stille, and we gladly pass to his 
final, and indeed his original, objection to the Harvard Examina- 
tions, that they are not needed in Philadelphia. In support of this, 
he points to the character of the work now done, in his opinion, 
satisfactorily, for the higher education of girls in that city :— 


« First: There 1s the Girl’s Normal School, with its 900 pupils, 
and School of Practice, occupying, it is said, the largest and best 
arranged building for such a purpose in the country. The course 
here, as we have said, extends over four years, and during that 
course every one of the subjects required at the Harvard advanced 
examination, except the foreign languages, is studied systematically, 
and certain others which are not required—notably, music and 
drawing—are taught.” 


It was to this school that Provost Stillé pointed, as sufficient 
for all necessary purposes, when inquiry was first made of him, on 
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behalf of some of the ladies now interested in the Philadelphia 
Examinations. And it was, after full consideration of the merits 
of this school, that they made application to Harvard University. 
The grounds on which they dissented from the learned Provost, 
we do not know. They may have objected to the removal of their 
daughters from private schools or from home instruction to a 
school with 900 pupils; they may have thought the exclusion of 
“the foreign languages” from the course of study a more serious 
defect than Dr. Stille deems it, not even to be compensated by 
music and drawing. At any rate, the presence of this school, how- 
ever excellent for its own purposes, in some way failed to satisfy a 
want felt by the ladies who had the matter most at heart. 

« Second : Swarthmore College. This is an institution recently 
established by the Society of Friends, within ten miles of this city, 
and drawing many of its pupils from it. Its system of instruction 
is liberal and comprehensive, its apparatus is of the best modern 
description, and the standard of scholarship is very high. In this 
college, the theory of the co-education of the sexes is fully carried 
out in practice; in other words, it has been thought expedient to 
teach boys and girls the same subjects at the same time, and under 
the same conditions.” 

The merits of Swarthmore College are widely known; but is it 
necessary to point out to Dr. Stille, that while it necessarily fails 
to meet the wants of parents who do not wish to remove their 
daughters to a large establishment, it also presents the difficulty 
which, whether with or without reason, is even more formidable 
in the eyes of many parents, that it carries out “the theory of co- 
education?” That it does so, may be its recommendation to some, 
but is for others'a fatal objection. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the ladies, again dissenting from Provost Stille, felt that there 
might be a want which even Swarthmore College failed to satisfy, 
but which was nevertheless worthy of consideration. 

“ Tiird: The University of Pennsylvania. Recently, arrange- 
ments have been made to encourage young women to pursue 
certain advanced studies here. This has been done in simple 
obedience to the law of supply and demand. . . . . Applications 
were made, from time to time, from young women, asking that 
they might avail themselves of the advantages offered at the 
university, for the study of chemistry, physics and history, the 
applicants stating that these advantages—especially for the study 
of the first two-named subjects—seemed to them exceptionally 
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good. When it was found that these ladies proposed, without 
exception, to become either physicians or teachers, and that they 
asked of the university what was essential to their calling and 
what, according to their own statement, they could not find else- 
where except at great inconvenience, the authorities would not 
only have been unjust, but cruel, if they had denied their request. 
They are there as special students, in precisely the same position 
as the young men who are special students.” 

We have no desire to call in question the value of the assistance 
received in their special pursuits, by the three young ladies, who, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, have availed themselves of this opportunity 
in the last two years. But, it is to be observed, as they were “without 
exception, to become either physicians or teachers,” not only were 
their demands of a special kind, limited to “certain advanced 
studies,” and having no relation to any previous course of element- 
ary study, but the other conditions of their case are entirely unlike 
those under which most young women, at work in schools or in 
the seclusion of their homes, are likely to carry on their education. 
In short, the proposition of the University of Pennslvania is in- 
tended to satisfy only a limited class of wants. That wants not 
satisfied by it, nor by either of the other institutions pointed out by 
Dr. Stille, are felt to exist, is sufficiently shown by the demand 
made by the persons most likely to know where the shoe pinches. 

This last consideration brings us indeed to what is the essentiai 
weakness of the position taken by the learned Provost, and inight, 
perhaps, have justified us in omitting any inquiry as to special de- 
fects in the arrangements for the higher education of women, to 
which he points with so much satisfaction. In matters of this 
kind, it is the persons who feel the want, who must be the judges 
as to the sufficiency of the means provided for satisfying the want ; 
and when these persons, having an immediate and deep interest in 
the subject, and being individually as competent to form an intelli- 
gent opinion in the matter as the most highly placed critic, declare 
that something more or different is needed and must be had, not 
only is it idle to argue with or to lecture them, but there is a 
strong presumption that they are right. 

Having dealt with what are apparently the chief grounds on 
which Dr. Stillé disapproves of the Harvard Examinations in 
Philadelphia, it remains for us to notice briefly three practical 
questions raised by him in the course of his discussion :— 
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« First: Can such instruction and training as we have spoken of 
as essential, be acquired, as is alleged, by private study out of the 
schools? Secondly: What is the probability that the schools will 
be stimulated to provide the improved means of instruction, which 
the scheme demands, and of which they are now confessedly de- 
ficient? Zhirdly: What, after all, is the real value of this Har- 
vard certificate, either as an object of ambition, or as a means of 
gaining employment as a teacher, or as a test of culture ?” 

With respect to the first question, it is to be remarked, that the 
system makes no requirement as to the manner in which the neces- 
sary instruction and training are to be obtained, whether by pri- 
vate study or in school; it simply provides for those who have not 
had the advantage of school instruction as well as for those who 
have had it. As we have already shown, however, experience has 
proved that it is possible for earnest students to prepare for the 
Preliminary Examination by private study. We must add that, of 
the three candidates who have passed advanced examinations, one 
was prepared in school, one by private teachers, and one prepared 
herself. But it must, no doubt, be admitted that the extent to 
which candidates can rely upon their own unaided efforts in pre- 
paring the advanced subjects, must be determined by trial, and 
that the results will probably vary in different branches of study. 
Provost Stillé is certainly right in maintaining that the natural 
and physical sciences need to be studied where there are oppor- 
tunities for experimental work and for observation. His opinion, 
however, that history cannot be advantageously studied except 
under the constant supervision of “ that rarest of men, a competent 
teacher of history,” that only exceptional powers will enable a 
young woman to study the higher mathematics or metaphysics, 
even with a thorough scholar as her tutor, and that accuracy in 
anything beyond the elementary part of the study of languages, 
cannot be gained without the stimulus of a class at work under the 
same teacher, appears to us in a considerable degree eccentric. 
They are, indeed, so far at variance with the conclusions reached 
by other teachers of extensive observation, that we must regard 
them as being probably the peculiar, although, no doubt, the care- 


fully considered, results of a highly exceptional personal experi- 
ence. 

To the second question, as to the probability that schools 
“will be stimulated to provide the improved means of instruction 
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which the system demands, and of which they are now confessedly 
deficient,” Provost Stillé answers that the schools are “ commer- 
cial ventures,” that those who carry them on cannot afford to take 
many risks, and that, besides, “ nothing irritates the average school 
teacher more”’ than the demand for exceptional instruction and the 
consequent derangement of his general system of teaching. If all 
this were true, it would still be no reason for refusing to make the 
effort to secure from the schools “ improved means of instruction,” 
in which “they are now confessedly deficient. But it is not to be 
so hastily assumed that the teachers of private schools are more 
apt to regard their work merely in its commercial aspect, or are 
more apt to be irritated by stimulus, than those who have in charge 
the higher education. On the contrary, even the brief experience of 
the Harvard Examinations has led to the exhibition, on the part 
of private teachers, of a high sense of the duties and privileges of 
their honorable vocation, as well as of a regard for its possible 
gains or losses, and has shown that they are not only ready to 
provide, as far as possible, for the new wants of their pupils, but 
that they welcome the presence of such wants. Nota few teachers, 
who have never sent, and may never send, candidates from their own 
schools, have declared with satisfaction, their belief that the stan- 
dard set by the Harvard Examinations is giving material assistance 
in improving the work of their ownschools. Notwithstanding the 
doubts of Dr. Stille, then, we believe that there is a high proba- 
bility that the schools will be stimulated to improve their means of 
instruction. 


The third of the practical questions which we are considering, 
inquires, among other things, as to the value of the Harvard cer- 
tificate as “a test of culture.” This phrase, which Dr. Stille im- 
properly cites as the language used in “the programme issued by 


” 


the Harvard authorities,” is made by him the occasion of some 
mild pleasantry, and of some grave doubts as to the sort of culture 
implied, “ unless culture has a very different signification at Har- 
vard from what it had in the days of Dr. Channing.” We are 
spared the necessity of an investigation as to the standard of cul- 
ture ‘maintained at the epoch hit upon by the learned Provost, 
for it is evident here, as in other parts of his discussion, that his 
chief difficulty springs from his failure at the outset to possess him- 


self fully of the subject of debate. This failure shows itself in 
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his singular inability to comprehend the present position, or pos- 
sible fate, of those candidates who have passed the Preliminary 
Examination, but do not care to pass the Advanced, who seem to 
him to be in “some sort of academical limbo.” As he has under- 
taken to examine this subject “ in a candid spirit,” we must suppo$e 
therefore, that the announcement of the Philadelphia Local Com- 
mittee fails, for some reason not fully apparent, to convey distinctly 
the meaning of its authors. The whole question, as to the sort of 
culture attested by the Harvard certificate, is, however, set ina 
clear light, and all real doubts should be resolved by the following 
language used in the announcements made in 1877, by the Boston 
and New York committees :-— 

«“ The Preliminary Examination is intended asa careful test of 
proficiency in a course of elementary study of a liberal order, ar- 
ranged for persons who may or may not afterwards pursue their 
education. It differs, therefore, both in its purpose and in its se- 
lection of subjects, from any college examination, whether for ad- 
mission or for subsequent standing. It applies, however, the same 
standard of judgment in determining the excellence of the work 
offered, as would be used in judging similar work if done in Har- 
vard College. It is, therefore, strongly recommended to all girls 
who wish to test their progress dy a strict and publicly recognized 
standard, or in a range of subjects wider than the ordinary school 
courses include. 

“The Advanced Examination offers a test of special culture in 
one or more of five departments, namely, Languages, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, History and Philosophy. It is not intended 
to be taken as a whole, and does not, therefore, represent the 
studies of a college course, but is adapted to persons of limited 
leisure for study, such as girls who have left school and are occu- 
pied with home cares, or teachers engaged in their professional 
labors. Many of the latter class who have not time or inclination 
for a Normal School course, may be glad to obtain a Harvard cer- 
tificate of proficiency in one department.” 

This statement 1s sufficiently explicit to render superfluous any 
further comment upon the fancied discovery of an attempt to es- 
tablish some absolute standard of complete excellence, which Dr. 
Stille terms “the Harvard test of culture.” 

There are other points in this discussion which invite attention, 
but it is probably unnecessary to pursue the subject further. We 
have spoken of the Harvard Examinations for Women as an ex- 
periment. The experiment was undertaken, after full considera- 
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tion by the friends of female education, and with good grounds for 
hope in its success. This hope has thus far been more than justi- 
fied, and in unexpected ways. We need only say in addition, that, 
with this encouragement, the undertaking will be continued for 
whatever length of time may be required for the complete estab- 
lishment of the system, or for the full satisfaction of those by 
whose advice, and in deference to whose wants, the trial was begun. 
CuHARLEs F. Dunzar. 


THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 


(From the German.) 


S it instinct, or intelligence and conscious will? This question, 
| touching the nature and actions and the power of expression 
in animals, will always be disputed. 

But the researches of modern Natural Science, the results of 
careful observations, have decided in favor of intelligence, instead 
of the so generally accepted theory of instinct, so far, at least, as 
by instinct we understand mechanical action without consciousness 
and volition. 

Nothing can be more convincing than to examine the facts which 
have led to this important decision between Sagacity and Force of 
Habit. The many evidences of intellectual animation in animals, ap- 
pear so strange and incredible at first, that one is tempted to regard 
them as creations of a poetical imagination. But the disclosures 
concerning it do not proceed from the brain of an individual, but 
have been made by different men, many of them of distinguished 
intellect, at different places and times, after close and diligent inves- 
tigation, and, therefore, we must admit that, in those disclosures 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them, we have to deal with 
realities only. . 

Science has not yet reduced animal psychology to an organized 
system, based upon universally established principles. But it may 
be safely asserted, that, through individual investigation too minute 
to be followed by the eye alone, the key has been found to the 
enigma of the animal world. An affinity with the thoughts and 
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wishes of human beings has been proved beyond dispute, not only 


with regard to the larger animals and those of a higher organiza- 


tion, but even in the strange, mysterious world of the myriads of 
neglected little creatures that fill the air about us and cover the 
ground under our feet. 

Insect life has long been one of the most interesting subjects to 
thoughtful observers of nature, and in all ages it has been a favor- 
ite fancy to descend in imagination to the world of these little crea- 
tures. But in order to derive certain conclusions from these 
observations, we need that method of critically sifting and testing, 
by comparing the facts collected here and there, which has now 
become a rule in Science, and recently applied, as for instance, by 
Dr. Ludwig Biichner, in his very interesting treatise published 
lately in Berlin. (Aus dem Geistesleben der Thiere ; oderStaaten 
und Thaten tm Kleinen.) To enable us to decide upon the great 
question of instinct, Dr. Biichner does not describe to us the vast 
kingdom of the Insect World, he merely calls our attention toa 
number of authenticated facts concerning ants, bees, wasps, spiders 
and beetles of different kinds. Almost every one of these state- 
ments excites our interest in no ordinary degree, but together, and 
in their proper order, they make a powerful impression, which fa: 
surpasses the interest of mere amusement. 

He who has read this treatise, will surely never again doubt 
that a clear warm ray of that reasoning which fills the world, has 
been bestowed upon these tiny creatures, and in some of them has 
reached a high stage of development. Let us examine one, the 
simplest of the many points demonstrated. 

Many sensible teachers have objected to the use of poetical 
fables of animals in instructing children, on the ground that, as in 
these poems, the animals acted and spoke like men, they taught 
them what was not true. But it now appears that A¢sop, Lafon- 
taine and Gellert, should henceforth be esteemed as realists. For 
the great advance of Modern Science has established, beyond a 
doubt, that animals, within their range of vision and action, develop 
a mode of thinking and acting very similar to that of human 
beings, and have a peculiar language, by means of which they com- 
municate with and understand each other. Although this is now 
considered an established fact, with regard to the mammiferous ani- 
mals and birds, many and much more wonderful discoveries have 
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been made concerning the little insects, who form communities 
among themselves. It isclearly shown that these little animals can 
communicate with each other by certain sounds, and also by means 
of the feelers attached to their heads. 

«Two ants,” says Biichner, “ when holding a conversation, stand 
opposite to each other and move their very sensitive and flexible 
feelers, in the most animated manner, striking their heads, etc.” 
That, in this way, they hold detailed conversations, can be proved 
by many instances. 

The Englishman Jesse, relates: “I have often placed a small 
green caterpillar near a nest of ants. It would at once be seized 
by an ant who, after vain attempts to draw it into the nest, would 
go after another ant. With the help of their feelers, these two 
ants would then have a consultation, the result of which was, that 
they would repair together to the caterpillar, and, with their united 
strength, draw it into the nest. I have often observed two ants, on 
their way to and from their nest, stop and have a conversation by 
means of their feelers, which I supposed, and not unreasonably, to 
relate to the best place for a foraging expedition.” 

Hogue, in a letterto Darwin, says that he one day killed, with 
his finger, a number of ants, who came daily through a crack in 
the wall to some plants standing on the mantelpiece. The result was 
that the newcomers turned back and informed their comrades who 
had not witnessed the disaster, and tried to prevent them from 
coming. Those they met on the way, they stopped, and had a long 
conversation with, they being apparently unwilling to go back 
without some proof. In this way, too, the warrior-ants have often 
been observed to hold consultations before they begin their inter- 
esting campaigns. When an ant is hungry, it makes known its 
wants to its comrades, by means of its feelers, and even induces the 
helpless larva to open its mouth for the reception of food in the 
same way. Their inclinations and disinclinations are expressed by 
different gestures. 

Landois, (author of a work on the utterances of animals, which 
appeared in 1874), after a careful study of the subject, has arrived 
at the conclusion that, besides the language of gestures, ants 
have also a language of sounds, although not always audible to 
the human ear. For example, he threw a live spider of large size 
into the midst of an ant-hill. Ina moment, the entire colony became 
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alarmed, so quickly that Landois could only explain it as the effect 
of an audible communication. A large number of ants instantly 
attacked the spider, and a fierce combat ensued, resulting in the 
defeat of the latter. This scientist has also succeeded in proving, 
that in the hinder part of the ant, especially of a certain species, 
there is a tone-apparatus, or what is called a rasping-organ. In 
that species (Ponera), the rasping sound can be heard by the human 
ear. 

Thus it is not on!y obvious that these little creatures have need 
of a mode of communication, which is in itself an evidence of in- 
tellectual life, but have also the power of communication, which is, 
however, more or less developed in the different species. Whena 
change of abode is to take place, an ant of one species will take 
another in its mouth and carry it thus to the spot selected for their 
new home. Other species again do not find so drastic a method 
of communication necessary ; they discuss the subject by means of 
gestures or signs. But bees are gifted with far more wonderful 
powers of expression. Although we do not understand their lan- 
guage, it has been ascertained by careful investigation to be very 
complete. Undoubtedly, one of the duties assigned to the guards, 
stationed by the bees at the doors of their hives all day and night 
through the summer time, is to forward the news brought from 
without by fresh arrivals, to those within doors. According to 
De Fravicre, they possess a number of different notes produced 
through the air-holes in the breast and back part of the body, 
each note having a particular meaning. Assoon asa bee arrives 
with important news, it is surrounded by the guards. It then utters 
two or three shrill notes, and touches one of them with its long, 
flexible, and very susceptible feelers or antennz, which are furnished 
with no less than twelve or thirteen points. The guard then re- 
peats the news to another in the same way, and soon it is made 
known to the whole hive. Perhaps it is of an agreeable nature, touch- 
ing the discovery of a stock of honey or a rich field of clover, and 
all remains quiet and orderly within. But if, on the contrary, the 
tidings refer to some threatening danger, or if a strange animal 
break into the hive, great excitement prevails and all is bustle and 
commotion. Such matters are probably told first of all to the 
Queen Bee, as the most important person in the state. The lan- 
guage of the bee is certainly one of sounds as well as of gestures, 
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and it cannot be doubted that bees can converse, not only in a 
general way, but also about various and particular matters. If 
one bee discovers sugar or other article of food, the result is that 
a whole crowd of hungry bees will flock to the spot, having evi- 
dently been informed of it by the first bee. 

Landois, whom we have already mentioned, says “ if you place 
a dish of honey before a beehive, you will presently see a few bees 
come out of the hive, from one of them a peculiar sound will be 
heard (tut, tut, tut). This note is tolerably high, and of the same 
nature as that made by a bee when it is caught. At this call, a 
great number of bees will emerge from the hive, and begin to store 
away the honey. If one who is interested in raising bees, wishes 
to have the hive placed near water in the Spring,—water is required 
for the pulpy lining of the nest when the hatching season begins, 
and it is not advisable that the bees should have far to go for it,— 
all that is necessary is to place a stick smeared with honey in front 
of the entrance to the hive, and when a few bees have alighted 
upon it, to carry it to the water. These few bees will soon inform the 
whole swarm not only of the vicinity of water, but also of the pre- 
cise spot where it is to be found.” 

The best means of mutual understanding the bees possess is in their 
feelers or antennz, which they can move in many different ways. 
This can be easily observed by taking the queen-bee from a hive. In 
a little while, perhap$ an hour, a few of her subjects will discover their 
loss, they will then stop working, and will run anxiously in and out 
of the honey-comb. This happens on one side, and in a small di- 
vision of the honey-comb, but soon the agitated bees will leave 
their own quarters, and when they meet any companions, they will 
cross their feelers and touch each other gently, and in this way will 
impart their anxiety to others. Very soon the disturbance will be- 
come general, and the whole swarm will exhibit signs of distress 
and alarm. 

Similar observations have also been made in the beetle world. 
The grave-diggers, as they are called, as well as many other 
beetles, possess a complete apparatus, by means of which they 
make a whirring sound, which serves, among other purposes, to call 
their comrades to work. They can also confer together, by means 
of their feelers. All beetles, without exception, are provided with 
the latter, and there cannot be any doubt that they use their an- 
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tennz, which are so strangely and peculiarly formed, just as the 
ants and bees do, to converse with each other, though probably the 
topics discussed by them are not of so deep a nature. 

Mr. Goelitz, of Marysville, North America, writes the following 
to Dr. Biichner: “One day in July of last Summer, I found in my 
field a heap of fresh earth like a mole hill, on which a red and 
black striped beetle, with long legs, and of the unusual size of a 
hornet, was working to remove the earth from the mouth of the 
opening leading into the mound, and trying to level the place. After 
watching his movements for some time, I noticed another beetle of 
the same kind. The latter brought a small heap of earth from the 
interior of the opening and then disappeared. Every four or 
five minutes, a little mound of earth was in this way deposited at 
the opening, and removed by the first beetle. When I had been a 
witness of these proceedings about half an hour, the beetle that 
had been working within, came out into the daylight, and ran to his 
companion. The two beetles then put their heads together and 
apparently made an agreement, for they immediately exchanged 
duties. The one who had before worked outside, now entered the hole 
and the other undertook the work outdoors. I watched them for 
some time, and turned away at last, with the conviction that these 
little creatures can understand one another, just as we men can.” 

Perty relates that a gold beetle came across a May-beetle, lying 
on its back in the garden. He attacked, but could not conquer 
him; so he ran under a hedge near by, and came back with a com- 
rade. Together, they made away with the May-beetle, and then 
returned to their nest. 

Beetles have often been observed to call others to theiraid. This 
is very striking in the case of the Attenchus or Scarabeus sacer, 
whose curious and strange actions have caused them to be much 
esteemed by the Ancients and even worshipped by the Egyptians. 

The Attenchus has, for instance,.the habit of making a ball, an 
inch or two in circumference, in which to hatch its young, and this 
it rolls before it on the ground, until it becomes round and firm, 
and arrives at the place where it intends to bury it. To get to this 
spot, the beetle has often a long way to go, and it is astonishing 
how it will overcome all the obstacles it meets. Sometimes it happens 
that the ball falls into a hole or rut in the ground, out of which the 
beetle cannot move it. In this case, one will see the beetle leave 
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the ball, and, spreading its wings, fly off in the air. If one has the 
patience to wait a few minutes, he will see the beetle come flying 
back again, accompanied by two, three, or four comrades, and they 
will unite in placing the ball on level ground, so that it will roll 
again. Arrived finally at the destined spot, a hole is dug in the 
earth, with the peculiarly formed front feet, which work very much 
like a spade ; the ball is placed in it and covered over. 

We have, as before stated, dwelt upon only one point of the 
many demonstrated, but I think it will be new to many when they 
hear that, so far as the question under dispute concerns a language of 
animals among themselves, it can no longer be treated as a matter 
of conjecture or imagination, but as a scientifically established fact. 
But as to the rest, Biichner, in his illustrations of the intellectual 
animation of insects, gives us so many disclosures of the most sur- 
prising nature, that we are tempted to venture farther in this rich 
field thus opened before us. 

An explanation of the mental and emotional life of our animal 
contemporaries, already an inexhaustible source of instruction, will 
gradually tend to a treatment of animals, considerate and careful, 
but at the same time free from sentimentality, which will assist 
greatly in civilizing and humanizing future races. The scientific 
material for such an enlargement of our views is offered us in 
abundant measure. If thinking men would only examine into it, 
they would certainly not regard the following statement, which was 
made by a reliable and learned authority, merely as an extravagant 
idea : 

«Every step in the far-reaching study of Natural History leads 
from one surprise to another, for one finds repeated, in the animal 
world, everything which has been previously discovered in the hu- 
man mind and heart. 

«The temperament and passions, the good and bad qualities of 
men, appear also in animals, and everywhere the wondering ob- 
server beholds a faithful copy of our own social, artistic, scientific 
and political life.” 











ART WEAVING. 


ART WEAVING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


[Translated from the Zettschrift des Kunst-Gewerbe-Vereins, in Munich. Nos. 7 and 8, 
1877.] (Conclusion). 


'T\HE modern Babylonian style, which had been formed under the 
[ dynasty of the Sassanides, predominated during the first 
period, from the sixth to the twelfth century, when the use of silk 
fabrics became more general. We may call this period the Oriental 
Byzantine. The fabrics of this period were very heavy, closely 
woven, and, during the early portion of the period, were made with- 
out designs. The ornamentation was added by means of embroidery. 
(Opus cypricum anglicanum). Whenever patterns occurred, they 
consisted, but only after the time of Carl the Great, of Persian 
designs of animals, generally dichromatic, afterwards interwoven 
with gold, mingled with quadrangular, polygonal, circular, cruci- 
form, striped, or other geometrical designs. 

We learn from the Lider Bestiarius, by the Englishman Philip 
of Thau, in the twelfth century, that these animals, often of the 
strangest forms, consisted of lions, elephants, eagles, peacocks, 
griffins, deer, unicorns, horses, birds, owls, tigers, leopards, in herds 
or flocks surrounded by smaller forest birds, which are represented 
as prey running from or to them. Then smaller game—never single, 
but in pairs: pheasants, owls, swans, swallows, also a multitude of 
wild and tame birds, which existed neither in the air nor on land, 
but only in the imagination of the oriental composer. The 
fabrics were named after these ornaments, and thus we read of 
vestes cum rotis, circumrotate, scutclate (shield-shaped), vestes ele- 
fantine, leonine, etc. Yellow, red, purple and grey, in all shades, 
were the colors ordinarily used. 

The cities of the east, especially those of Persia, Alexandria, 
later Constantinople, then Sicily and Spain while under Arab rule, 
were the principal seats of this manufacture. In the fabrics made 
at Constantinople, crosses frequently occur in small circles, as de- 
signs ; later, entire scenes were borrowed from sacred history, espe- 
cially from the New Testament and the life and sufferings of Christ. 

That these fabrics were widely used, is evident from the fact 
that not only the state dresses of the princes, knights and noble- 
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men and their wives were made of them, as we learn from a work 
on costumes by Heffner-Alteneck, who called attention to these 
materials and fabrics, when nobody thought of their extraordinary 
importance and meaning for art and art-industry, but this is also 
confirmed by the fact that the Church used these fabrics for litur- 
gical purposes to adorn the walls of the churches, for canopies and 
curtains about isolated altars (d:bonium), and preferred them as 
Frontalia and Antipendia at the more important feasts. 

The chimerical forms of animals, with which the heathen or Mo- 
hainmedan orientals had embellished their fabrics, did not hinder 
their being put to such uses, for a way was found then, as at present, 
to give symbolical meanings and allegorical bearings to these 
designs. We even find proverbs from the Koran, names of Califs 
etc., in Kufic texts on imperial robes and church vestments, as we 
saw at our recent exhibition. 

The second period begins a little before the time of the Hohen- 
staufens, when sericulture was introduced into Sicily by the Norman 
kings, and a royal silk manufactory was established in Palermo, 
and continued to the time of Charles IV, 1347. It was the period 
during which the art of weaving reached its height among the 
Arabs and Moors. The royal manufactory connected with the 
palace of the Norman kings, called Hotel de Tiraz, where Saracenic 
workmen, together with a few Greeks, oversaw the work and be- 
came highly skilled producers, figured then prominently. Hugo. 
Falcandus, a contemporary historian, describes to us this Hotel de 
Tiraz, and we learn from his account that it consisted of four princi- 
pal departments. First, the department for simple fabrics, taffetas, 
levantine, gros de Naples, etc., which were called amita, dimita, 
trimita, that is fabrics in which the woof is either single, double, or 
treble the thickness of the warp, and in which the woof is plain. 
Second, the department for velvet (Aexamita, examita) and satin 
(adiarhodon). Third, the department for flower weaving, (diapistus, 
which was green; we call this fabric damask), and figured goods (with 
circles and other geometrical designs exanthemata, exarentasmus et 
circulorum varictatibus insignita, as Falcandus calis them). Fourth, 
the department for gold fabrics (brocades), colored fabrics and em- 
broideries. In the last department, were produced real works of 
art, in which the beautiful variation of the design was irradiated 
by the lustre of precious jewels. 
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Sometimes pearls were inclosed in golden frames, sometimes 
they were perforated and fastened to a thread drawn through the 
fabric, and placed in such tasteful order as to forma design. The 
coronation robes of the German emperors came from the Hotel de 
Tiraz in Palermo, where, according to inscriptions of the year 1183, 
they were produced by Moslem operatives. After the conquest 
of Sicily, neither King Roger nor his successors could afford to 
dispense with these skilful workmen, who, even after the importa- 
tion of Greek silk operatives, were still accounted as among the 
most capable. We have evidence of this in vestments, both royal 
and ecclesiastical, some of which bear the the favorite designs of 
animals brought, however, into a peculiar and delightful combina- 
nation with vigorous representations of plants and foliage, thus 
forming splendid interlacings (Arabesques), others of which are 
ribbon-striped and many-colored. These stripes frequently bear 
continuous straight ornamentations, half-moons, stars and inter- 
twined ribbons, woven in gold; very often there are short proverbs 
taken chiefly from the Koran, embroidered in gold and constantly 
repeated in the same line. Historical fabrics, 2 ¢. fabrics woven 
with scenes from sacred history, were not made at this period, but 


representations of scenes from the Old and New Testaments were 
left to the art of embroidery. 


The material of the fabrics consisted of a heavy, close plain 
cross-woven silk, or of strong twilled levantine. The oldest fabrics 
are two-colored, the design being produced by a filling of another 
color. The later were almost always woven with gold threads, so 
that either the ground or the pattern is golden. 


The prevailing 
colors were purpl¢, red and violet, green and yellow, the latter 
often replaced with gold. We find that at the time when the silk 
manufacture was flourishing under the Norman kings, this industry 
attained to a high state of development in Moorish Spain, partic- 
ularly in the cities of Almeria, Lisbon, Seville and Granada. 
Sultan Aben-Alhamar (1248) interested himself in silk culture 
and manufacture to such an extent that these fabrics were pre- 
ferred to those of Syrian manufacture. As we learn from the 
poems of the Troubadours of Provence, and those of our German 
Minnesingers, the Moorish fabrics of Spain and the Saracenic 
fabrics of Sicily were called, étoffes d'outre mer, étoffes sarrasins, 
moresques, etc, 
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While the flourishing silk factories in Sicily and southern Spain 
(the city af Almeria alone contained within its walls, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several thousand silk operatives) 
formed a powerful competition against the great monopolizers of 
silk fabrics in Byzantium, Alexandria, Antioch, Tyre, Damascus, 
Bagdad, Ispahan, etc., we find the consumption of these fabrics for 
ecclesiastical and secular objects, within a century after the intro- 
duction of the silk manufacture in Sicily, became very great. There 
sprang upin northern Italy, in the cities of Lucca, Florence, Milan, 
Genoa and Venice, new competitors, who not only entered into the 
contest with Palermo, but also with the East and became victorious 
over their Moslem instructors and rivals. 

Of course, Oriental models were adopted in these north Italian 
factories—not only in the weaving, but also in the ornamentation. 
Designs from Byzantium, Alexandria, Persia, etc., were also imi- 
tated. Then, as the art of weaving had considerably advanced, 
fabrics once made of a single color began to be made of many 
colors, the material itself became lighter and more delicate, the 
drawing of the plants and animals more life-like, and embroidery 
was replaced with gold. This period may be denominated the 
Arabic-Italian, from its characteristics. 

As the third period extends from the middle of the fourteenth 
to the commencement of the sixteenth century, we may call it the 
Gothic. Just as far as the Lombard silk manufacturers came to be 
masters of their business, so far did traces of the oriental influence 
vanish. They disdained to copy, or confine themselves to designs 
obtained from the figures of animals, and began to adorn fabrics, 
destined to religious uses, with allegorical figures or scenes from 
the life of Christ, the life of Mary, or the lives of the saints, and 
continued to have the polychromatic figures stand out against a 
gold ground. This branch of manufacture, the productions of which 
are often of great beauty, was specially Italian. Figured goods 
were even used for secular purposes. Coats of arms, battle scenes, 
tournaments, mimic performances, erotic scenes, became here sub- 
jects for the pictorial activity of art weavers, but even figured goods 
with religious representations, were not despised. 

Partly owing to civil dissensions, partly in consequence of the 
ever recurring battles and declarations of war, a number of North 
Italian silk operatives, especially from Lucca and Genoa, emigrated 
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from Lombardy and settled in France and in Switzerland (Ziirich), 
and then went over to the Netherlands, so that flourishing factories 
arose at Lyons, Tours, Vitré in Brittany, then at Bruges, Ghent, 
Malines, Ypres, and thus another style was introduced into this 
branch of Industrial Art. 

We saw how ingeniously the Saracens united in their designs 
subjects from the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and it has been 
stated that these well contrived interlacings of vegetable ornaments 
with originally conceived fantastic animal forms, which were 
sometimes interwoven with words of eulogy addressed to feudal 
lords, or with téxts from the Koran, gave rise to the technical 
expression “Arabesques.” Although this combination of the 
plant ornamentation with the Bestiazre still continued, yet was at- 
tention soon turned away with disdain from animal figures, and 
given almost exclusively to purely decorative creeping plants. 
These, with vigorously drawn foliage, enveloped a pomegranate 
(pomme d'amour), often glowing in full bloom, and sometimes with 
a few fruit capsules. These so-called pommes d’amour, recurring 
at regular intervals, are regularly surrounded with a five, seven, or 
more leaved rose, the leaves of which are not circular, but gener- 


ally pointed and sloping. This rose leaf structure occurs often only 
in narrow borders, generally woven in velvet and damask. This 
design was the favorite ornament in art weaving for more than a 
century, appearing, of course, in numberless modifications, but most 
fully developed in the red velvets of Burgundy, which were richly 
embroidered with gold. 


Although a symbolic meaning was given to this plant design, 
namely, that of love which acts by faith, just as formerly in the 
case of the different figures of animals, yet it is established that 
the pomegranate was a Saracenic design, used in fabrics centuries 
before, but not so fully developed. Doubtless, this design was 
happily adapted to Gothic architecture. 

As to the texture of the different fabrics of this period, damask 
predominates, but heavy velvets with cut patterns were also in 
style. The ruling colors were red and green, besides violet and 
black. Gold embroidery was in favor. These rich fabrics were, as 
a rule, very heavy and not adapted to admit of flowing, wave-like 
tolds. 


The fourth period began with the Renaissance. This took place 
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almost half a century later in Germany than in Italy, where the silk 
establishments, even in the last decade of the fifteenth century, fol- 
lowed the classic antique to an extraordinary degree, as we infer 
from the broad acanthus leaves and other decorative foliage which 
was transferred from Corinthian capitals to textile art. France and 
Flanders held firmly to the ancient traditions until the third decade 
of the sixteenth century, when these countries followed the new 
direction of art in the province of artistic silk weaving. Then 
everything of a symbolical nature, even traces of oriental, Roman, 
or Gothic art were avoided, but the designers could invent nothing 
new to meet the wants of the reigning style. They wished to be- 
come productive, but became, at the best, eclectic. They adorned 
themselves with borrowed plumes; imitated, with more or less success, 
Byzantine, Arabic, Persian, Egyptian forms; borrowed Corinthian, 
Etruscan and Roman plant ornamentation. They also went to nature 
herself, and in an altogether naturalistic way reproduced her plant 
forms in silk, but everything remained heterogeneous, and the 
natural element of life was lacking in the whole production. 

But tapestry-weaving developed itself the more grandly, especi- 
ally in the Netherlands and in Flanders more than anywhere else, 
where the manufacturers of Arras, Bruges, Ghent, etc., enjoyed a 
European reputation, in consequence of their extraordinary skill. 
Even Raphael had his celebrated cartoons executed there, and the 
most eminent German masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries employed the skilful hands of the Flanders weavers to 
clothe their cartoons with the attractions of color. But as to this 
really wonderful tapestry-weaving which found later in France a 
welcoming field for its activity, which it still enjoys to-day, I have 
already spoken at length in this journal, and I will find occasion to 
speak more particularly of this branch of industrial art in Munich, 
and therefore only allude to it here. 

The art-weaving of the Rococo and Pigtail period indicates its 
decline. Naturalistic conceptions became more dominant, the 
designs were more and more void of taste. Manufacturer and 
designer seem to have lost the feeling for colors and for their har- 
monious arrangements. I have already called attention to the 
wide use to which this branch of industrial art was applied, both 
for ecclesiastical and secular purposes, during the middleages. The 
wealthy patricians, the nobility, the princes, the rich cathedrals 
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and collegiate churches, the monasteries, etc., were great consum- 
ers. In addition to this, the religious sentiment of the time prompt- 
ed the lesser and greater nobility, the patricians and well-to-do 
citizens to enhance the splendor of the church feasts by the pre- 
sentation of rich liturgical vestments. The members of many a 
rich cathedral chapter were obliged, when taking the oath, to 
endow the cathedral with a complete set of vestments, to which the 
donors had their coats of arms affixed. Although in later times, 
namely, during the last century, the nature of the demand changed 
about and secular costume called for far more silk fabrics than the 
church, yet the latter continued to be the main outlet for real art 
fabrics. Of course, the demands for the church had to be satisfied 
with the prevailing tasteless designs. But the consumption was so 
much the greater, since, even for church purposes, homage was paid 
to the ruling taste of the time, and that was only thought to be beau- 
‘tiful which happened to be in fashion. Thus it occurred, after the 
time of Louis XIV, that when the closets of the cathedrals and 
churches which contained ancient church vestments, curtains, ante- 
pendia, etc., were cleaned, these articles were thrown aside or else 
used as burial robes for ecclesiastics, or even burned, as it is pre- 
scribed in some rituals for disused church utensils. Thus the so- 
called Pompadour fabrics came into wider use, and were thought to 
be the paragon of good taste. 

That no one was offended at the use of these profane fabrics for 
church purposes, was a sign of those times. This was thought to 
be quite natural, especially as it had become quite customary for 
ladies of princely, noble, or even wealthy burgher circles to present 
their bridal robes to some church, which were then cut over into 
church vestments. An improvement took place in this truly sad 
state of things, but a few decades ago, when people began to put 
new life into art handiwork and industry. 

The firm Noel le Mire pére et fils, in Lyons, Franz Joseph Casa- 
retto in Crefeld, Karl Giani and Philipp Haas and Soehne in 
Vienna, and our honored Munich firm, Ebner and Gerdeiszen have, 
by means of the investment of large capital and extraordinary in- 
dustry, attained to very great results in this field for church pur- 
poses, in that they have furnished us with good, sometimes excellent 
designs, in imitation of the remains which have been handed down 
to us from antiquity. Of course, every design which has been pre- 


. 
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served is not appropriate to our times, for many of the beasts which 
have been transmitted to us by the Orientals, would not suit every 
body’s taste for liturgical purposes. But so many designs are pre- 
served, and among them most excellent ones, such as have a deep 
symbolical meaning, that our modern manufacturers surely have a 
greater selection than they have demand. 

Pror. Kunn. 





SYMONDS’ “RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.”? 


R. Symonds is already favorably known by his Studies of the 
M Greek Poets, and other writings that show a mastery of the 
medieval history of Italy. His earlier volume on the Age of the 
Despots is followed by his Revival of Learning, and the subject is 
to be completed by another on the Fine Arts, and that by still an- 
other on Italian Literature. His aim is to give the biography of a 
nation at the most brilliant epoch of its intellectual activity, and he 
does his work with great zeal in reviving a knowledge of the men 
who may fairly claim the honor of having rescued and made 
known the world of classical literature. Of course, vast advances 
have been made in the thorough mastery of the individual authors, 
and Greek and Roman history have been completely remodelled, 
almost in our own day, but none the less do we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the humanists who revived the love of letters, and re- 
stored to classical antiquity its best claim upon our admiration. 
Few readers of our generation can boast any familiarity with the 
voluminous authors, whose works have supplied the material for 
this book, and for the others that complete the series, but Tira- 
boschi and Romini are still a mine of learning that may well be 
worked by one who, like Mr. Symonds, brings to task a thorough 
knowledge of the later canons of criticism, and can thus fairly claim 
the merit of originality, if not in research, at least in method and 
manner. What Erasmus and Casaubon did for the learning of 
their own day and ours too, would have been less known if their re- 
cent biographies by Pattison and Dennison had not renewed our | 


1 Renaissance in Italy: the Revival of Learning, by John Addington Symonds. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1877. Pp. 546, 8vo. 
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acquaintance and heightened our respect for the men who bridged 
over the long distance between classical literature and the renewed 
study at the hands of those leaders in philology and letters, of the 
great masters. Mr. Symonds fillsa broader canvas with his studies 
and traces the transfer of decaying literature from the declining 
Empire of the East, to the growing republics of Italy, where it 
grew with their greatness, and remains, to this day, one of the 
proudest evidences of Italian development at a time when the rest 
of Europe was but slowly emerging from the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages. Much of Mr. Symonds’ material has, of course, been 
found in books dedicated to the lives of single authors, but he has 
grouped together their literary achievements, has shown how the 
times and the men of the Renaissance worked together, and has 
given us a vivid and picturesque sketch of the leaders in the hu- 
manist struggle that, with many mishaps, at last established classi- 
cal learning firmly. With the actual revival of learning, humanism 
lost its importance, but it had done its work, and in place of a few 
teachers of classic literature, here and there a Byzantine Greek 
condescending to reveal his stores of classic learning, there was a 
general diffusion of knowledge, and instead of slavish imitations of 
the Greek and Latin authors, a valuable store of Italian literature 
was given to the world, in which a familiar acquaintance with the 
greatness of the past, produced the best fruits of the present and 
supplied material for the future. From Italy the transition to other 
countries was an easy one, and the great scholars of France, Ger- 
many and England, drew from the schools of the Italian Renaissance 
the lessons that restored learning and established classical literature 
in their several departments of culture and in theirown homes. While 
the literature of the humanists is itself in a great measure lost and 
deservedly forgotten, Mr. Symonds emphasizes the benefits it left 
behind. It restored to Europe the knowledge of the classics, it re- 
covered the familiar use of Greek and Latin, it gave a standard of 
excellence and established the conditions of pure style that lent to 
learning and to letters the charm of elegance of diction, and pre- 
pared for the great masters of literature the scaffolding within 
which they could raise their works and build them up to be monu- 
ments for later generations. Mr. Symonds gives in brief the names 
and leading events in the lives of the long catalogue of Italian 
scholars, whose services as commentators, translators, compilers of 
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grammars and dictionaries, collectors and writers of antiquities, 
great as they were in their own day and generation, especially de- 
serve to be remembered, now that learning is established on a 
broader and more enduring foundation. The great libraries founded 
in the Italian cities are now overtopped by the magnificent collec- 
tions of modern times, but in their day and generation the earlier 
represented the learning of their time quite as fully as do the 
accumulated treasures of Paris and London, that of our own day. 
What is now done with national wealth, was then the special prov- 
ince of local princes, who sought to put on a firm foundation this 
evidence of their love of learning and their superiority to the merely 
temporary interests of political struggles. What the Medici did 
for letters and for art, will be better shown and longer known in 
Florence and in history, than all their statecraft, and the Popes who 
built galleries and filled them with the master-pieces of ancient and 
modern art, will outlive, in the world’s estimation, those who sought 
only to enlarge their temporal power.’ Didot, the great French 
publisher of the classics, left a loving and complete biography of 
his great prototype, the founder of the famous Aldine press, and 
Mr. Symonds, with due acknowledgement, has transferred to his 
pages, the salient facts of the lives of successive printers of the family 
whose name is now the synonym of the best results of the printer’s 
art. Printers and authors in those days were ona level of learning 
and of a common zeal for its distribution to the world of readers, 
and indeed the copyists of an earlier generation were less scholarly 
and less accurate than were the printers, whose volumes are now 
almost of equal rarity and quite of equal value with the exquisite 
manuscripts of the period when copying was yielding to printing the 
palm both of accuracy and price. The second volume of Mr. Symonds, 
the “Aenaissance of Italy,” is therefore attractive to many classes, to 
those who love learning for its own sake and desire to master the 
story of its revival and development, to those who seek information 
as to the gradual development of classic learning in modern times, 
to the curious in antiquities of printing and of the manuscripts 
that preceded it; and it is valuable as embodying a vast deal of, 
learning that would otherwise have to be sought out through many 
books, few of them easily accessible or in familiar tongues, while 
this has a clear style that makes a mastery of its contents easy and 
attractive. The fact that such books are read, is of itself an evi- 
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dence of a better spirit of learning than a mere, dry recital of facts 
and dates, and no teacher of classics could find pleasanter change 
from the mere text of his prelusions, both for himself and his pu- 
pils, than in making this a book of reference and bringing it home 
to his, classes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


FieELD PATHS AND GREEN LANEs; being Country Walks, chiefly in 

Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennings. New York: Ap- 

pleton & Co., 1878. 8vo., pp. 293, with illustrations by J. W. 

Whymper. 

Mr. Jennings was for some years a resident of New York, in 
various newspaper capacities, as correspondent of the London Zimes 
and as editor of the New York 7Zizmes. Now that he has gone home 
again, where he is still in the harness, as editor of Zhe Week and 
correspondent of Zhe World, he has found relaxation in wandering 
over England, deeming nothing unworthy of notice, whether it be an 
ancient church or homestead, a grand old tree,a wild flower under 
a hedge, or a stray rustic by the wayside. He writes pleasantly of 
his country walks, addressing himself largely to Americans, for he 
has found in them appreciative sight-seers, willing to give time and 
risk a little discomfort, for the sake of a more thorough knowledge 
of the English country side, with its charm of old fashions and un- 
changed customs. He has, too, his American experiences and his 
American readers in mind, when he tells us that “American cali- 
coes are better and cheaper than English goods of the same descrip- 
tion,” and he gives us the explanation of one of his new-made 
acquaintances, that “ it is all because we let the Americans see our 
machinery in the great exhibition; of course, they went away and 
imitated it, so that now you can get American calicoes in every 
village.” Then, too, he had a kindly recollection of this country, 
when he found in homely use, phrases that had passed current as 
Americanisms, which, as he says, are, in nine cases out of ten, English 
words preserved in their ancient sense. He found “fall” used in 
speaking of the Autumn, how winged insects were called “ bugs,” and 
other true Americanisms in the depths of Sussex. He had not far 

' to go, thus to find proof of the boast of our New Engand friends, 
that they have carefully guarded good old English. 

The scenes that he describes are those that are within easy reach 

of a tired Londoner, so that one can leave London by an early 

train, do the small amount of walking that would make one of our 
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sturdy pedestrians laugh, find abundant sights and scenes outside 
of all guide books, and get back to his dinner at the club, in time 
for a fair share of work for next day’s paper. Of course, in short 
rambles, Mr. Jennings finds plenty of time for sight-seeing, and, 
through his eyes, we see nooks and corners of old English country 
scenes, with here and there a familiar ruin, or the details of some well 
known historic castle or country house, that may well tempt the 
American sight-seer to foreswear Murray and find out for himself 
the charms of out-of-the-way scenes. Mr. Jennings has a love of 
great trees and a passion for cross country walks, that may well be 
learned for home use, where pedestrianism is fast becoming a ques- 
tion of speed and endurance, and not at all a comfortable excuse 
for avoiding high roads and dull routes of every day travel. Many 
of the places visited and lovingly described by Mr. Jennings, are 
old familiar names, endeared to readers on both sides the ocean by 
literary associations. There is the stately ruin of Hurstmonceaux, 
connected with the Hares, whose Guesses at Truth are far better 
than the doubtful stories told of them in the Memorials of a Quiet 
Life, by their kinsman. ‘The Marquis of Granby,” which is not 
to be found in Dorking, is a much more real relic, through the 
thousand readers of Pickwick, than half the castles in England, and 
if an American, with characteristic realism, go down to Dorking, he 
will find, in the neighborhood, a country well worth visiting. The 
whole district, for miles around, is rich in trees, and wild-flowers, and 
ferns, and the most melodious of our song-birds so abound that 
in Spring and early Summer there is a perpetual concert going on 
in the open air, from sunrise to dark. Blackbirds, starlings, thrushes 
and skylarks, are as thick as sparrows in a London Park, and from 
many a wood, the song of the nightingale thrills the listener. The 
lover of trees will find plenty of occupation for him in every direc- 
tion. The yew and the beach flourish marvellously in this chalky 
soil, and there are many fine oaks, limes and chestnuts in the neigh- 
borhood. The thick hedges, the green trees, the church tower, 
grey with age, the cheerful farm or homestead, the old timbered 
cottage, the air full of the faint scent of flowers, and the songs of 
innumerable birds, Spanish chestnuts which were fine when the 
Park (at Betchworth) was first inclosed in 1449,—these, and such as 
these, are the scenes over which Mr. Jennings spends his heartiest 
zeal, and an occasional contrast, in the way of description of some 
famous house, full of old world wonders, only heightens the charm. 
In sight of London, he turns his back upon its smoke, and the 
vague outlines of Crystal Palace or Windsor Castle, to wander 
through neglected parks or across well kept preserves, finding 
here a green lane and there a famous tree, and then on through 
famous seats of other days, Norbury Park, Albury and Deepdene, 
each with its own own family history, its local traditions, and its 
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special glory,—such, for example, is the last, the home of the Hopes, 
with a noble domain, more than twelve miles in circumference, full 
of magnificent trees, and long sweeps of forest glade, deep dells 
covered with foxgloves and ferns, and solitary paths so covered 
with moss that the ground is as soft as if it were covered with a 
velvet carpet. In the midst, stands the house full of art treasures, 
works by Thorwaldsen, paintings by the great masters, a room full 
of Etruscan vases, a Pompeian chamber with an antique statue of 
Minerva, a library rich in treasures of learning and literature, where 
Disraeli wrote Coningsby, an enamelled lawn, and a scene that the 
guide-books nowhere describe,—these are the favorite subjects of 
Mr. Jennings’ eloquence. In great contrast to Mr. Jennings faith- 
ful account of his cheap journeys, his homely meals, his rough 
experiences of great houses that shut their doors against him, are 
the glowing descriptions in the ordinary hand-books, or that most 
delightfully snobbish guide, Serjeant’s Skeleton Tours, where all 
England is laid out in a sort of grand tour, with the author in 
carriage and four, and servants, posting from one famous Park to 
another, all gates thrown open, and the result told in brief notes, 
with a delightful schedule of expenses that might give an ordinary 
mortal a house of his own. From Kent and Penshurst, the home 
of the Sidneys, still rich even in the midst of ruins and that 
greater danger, restoration, in the relics of centuries long past and 
names enshrined in their history, Sir Philip and Algernon Sidney, 
Sacharissa and all the traditions that cluster around “Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother,” Mr. Jennings takes himself and his 
readers off to Wales, and indulges in a sneer at railroads as a 
modern inconvenience, and at Tintern Abbey, like all professed 
shrines and resorts, spoiled by the unappreciative crowds that visit 
it in a perfunctory way, and degrading the noble ruin to the level 
of a suburban show; and there he ends his book with a rather un- 
fortunate attack of. ill temper, abusing everything and everybody, 
the sight-seers, the people he meets, the inn where he finds shelter, 
and leaves his reader under the impression that one has not far to 
go, to find in England scenes quite as unpropitious to the lovers of 
the beautiful and the picturesque, as many of the surroundings of 
our own great lions. However, the book belongs to a class that 
is but too rare, an unaffected account of the personal adventures of 
a traveller in regions all too near to be spoiled by excess of sight- 
seeing ,—and, in this respect, it suggests the facility with which much 
more of the same kind might be seen and learned in our own im- 
mediate vicinity. Who knows all the beautiful country, and the 
quaint life, and the curious relics of the past within easy reach of 
his own home ? 
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THE HonoraseE Miss FERRARD, by the author of “ Hogan M. P.” 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The author of “ Hogan M.’P.,” whoever he or she may be, is 
doubtless, like one of the heroes of this last effort, of English birth, 
familiar through frequent residence in Ireland, with her people, 
customs, institutions and scenery. And, although the “ Honorable 
Miss Ferrard”’ exhibits extensive acquaintance with subjects that 
are only supposed to be known to men, the novel, taken altogether, 
is probably the production a female writer. Indeed, the book 
has such merit that the question of its origin is an interesting one. 
As we have intimated, the tale is essentially Irish. Its burden 
is an episode in the life of a wealthy young Englishman, the 
resident purchaser of a farm in the South of Ireland, who is smit- 
ten with a wild young beauty in the rough, and who of course 
fails to appreciate his passion for her. In the sequel which one 
easily anticipates, she gives her hand to another of her own class, 
and bride and groom emigrate to America. From this it will be 
plain that the simplicity of the narrative presents little opportu- 
nity for skilful story-telling. In fact, viewed only as a tale, « The 
Honorable Miss Ferrard”’ isin no sense remarkable. Its clrief excel- 
lences are its character studies, its picturesque sketches of scenery 
and its keen analysis of national peculiarities. Some of the cleverest 
bits of landscape word-painting we have recently met with, sur- 
prised us agreeably. in the pages of this pleasant little volume. 
They betray an affectionate identification with the rare beauty of 
Irish scenery, and entitle the writer to high rank in art of this 
description. As for the characters, that of the heroine, Miss Fer- 
rard,is well drawn. It is a successful embodiment of the peculiari- 
ties and attributes of a decidedly fresh original. This young woman 
is the only female descendant in the direct line of a poverty-stricken 
and much demoralized noble Irish family. Her only heritage is her 
remarkable beauty, and the lack of all wholesome home-influences 
has developed in her a magnificent scorn for the world’s convention- 
alties. In the pages of a novel she is an interesting individuality, 
but even there the sympathies of no one can follow her unsuccess- 
ful suitor; and even in real life she would prove an intolerable 
infliction. 

The English gentleman farmer, Mr. Satterthwaite, the disap- 
pointed lover in question, is a sort of walking-gentleman in fiction; 
and while he is at once greatly at a disadvantage in his absurd 
fancy for this ignorant, uncivilized Irish hoyden, he is again but a 
foil for the best-outlined character in the novel, Madame Really. 
The following dialogue will justify this estimate : 

“Not as witty as you expected, Mr. Satterthwaite? What 
right had you to expect anything of the kind? You English 
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always fancy that you can buy Irish wit as you buy Irish poplins 
or whisky. It is not so at all, and perhaps it is as well that the 
wretches have something left that they cannot sell. I dont know 
why it is you always expect fun and drollery from an Irishman, 
and moreover, you are angry when you don’t get it.” 

“T do plead guilty to being disappointed in my Jehu.” 

« There it is—you were disappointed ;’’ she spoke petulantly ; 
“now what right have you to expect to get wit over and above 
the mileage, in return for your shillings and six-pences? Money 
never yet bought wit. The historical Irishman has a great deal to 
answer for.’ 

“What do you mean by the historical Irishman ?” 

« The Irishman that all you English have in their einai eye! 
A wonderful, impossible animal; extinct, thank heaven, as the dodo, 
bare-footed and ragged, witty as Voltaire and philosophic as Plato, 
and ready, for a consideration, to shower his epigrams and reflections 
on your eager ears. I don’t know who is responsible for it, the 
stage Irishman or the literary Irishman, but somebody is.” 

Will Mr. Dion Boucicault, or Mr. John Brougham, answer this 
pointed accusation? We have reason to believe there is justice in 
it. And those who are not wanting in knowledge of Irish life, 
will bear witness to the melancholy accuracy of this remarkable 
conversation. 

“Ah! you see, sir, they are so ignorant here. This very woman 
let one of her sons die of fever just out of pure neglect. ‘They'll 
die or they’ll get well, according to God’s will,’ and what is the use 
of the doctor? In fact, the general rule is to send for the priest 
when they see some extraordinary change in the sick person, and 
he usually orders the doctor; but, indeed, in too many cases, I’m 
nouse. And look what they’ll spend then at the funeral. That 
poor boy of Doyles’ cost forty pounds to bury him.” 

‘How did he cost that sum ?”’ asked the listener in wonder. 

“Oh! whisky chiefly. There was a rich farmer in Limerick, 
when I was doing duty there last summer for a friend of ‘mine, and 
his father-in-law was taken suddenly ill—stroke after stroke of 
apoplexy. Well, I told him the old man might hold out three days. 
‘Three days,’ said he, ‘ that will just give time to get the whisky 
down from Dublin!’ And he wrote off to Dublin for a hogshead on 
the spot. After all, he had to telegraph to them not to send it; for 
his father-in-law died that night, so of course they could not wait, 
and they had to get it at the nearest town.” 

“Is this practice general, Doctor ?” asked Satterthwaite, after a 
shout of laughter at the matter-of-fact way in which the doctor 
related this story. 

“ Ay, it’s the rule; but, indeed, the priests are doing their best 
to keep it down. Sixty gallons were used at the ‘ going out’ of 
the last funeral in Ballycormack.” 
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There is, also, some clever talk by the characters, about Home 
Rule, Disestablishment and Tillage; and on the whole, this novel 
is an important addition to the “Leisure Hour Series” of the 
publishers. 


Tue BRIDE OF THE RHINE; Two Hundred Miles in a Mosel Row- 
boat. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., to which is added a paper on the 
latin poet Ausoniusand his poem Mosella, by Charles T. Brooks, 
Reprinted (with additions) from Scribner's Monthly. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co., pp. 312, illustrated with sixty-five cuts. 


Col, Waring has given us a charming addition to our slender 
stock of books of travel that really give the reader fresh impres- 
sions of a new region of country. Starting from the old French 
provincial capital, he made his way, partly in an open row-boat, 
partly by steamer, and, under very great stress, a little by rail, down 
the lovely Mosel, and his little volume, with its apt illustrations, tells 
the story of his adventures in a way to tempt the reader to follow 
in his successful discovery of a new route through an old country. 
With a hearty love of mild adventure, with a real passion for 
beautiful scenery and an honest faith in legends and stories, with a 
passion for rebuilding crumbling castles, not with matter-of-fact 
stone and mortar, but with the delightful tales that cluster around 
ruined towns and tumbling fortresses, with a companion who 
thoroughly shared all these excellent qualifications in a traveller, 
and possessed the talent of sketching gracefully and well,—Colonel 
Waring went to his allotted task, armed at every point. His book 
is just such a one as hits the happy mean between the sentimental 
traveller, now, perhaps, too much a thing of the past,—Hyperion is 
the best example of a realistic picture of scenery, and a group of very 
fanciful persons put in the foreground by way of contrast,—and that 
dreary matter-of-fact journal, which is little more than an expan- 
sion of Murray and Bedeker, with little of the accuracy of either, 
and with just enough gush to carry the reader over dry details. 
The Briae of the Rhine is in every way a book to take up ona 
dreary stay-at-home day, when one can revel in the dear delight of 
other scenes. The tie that binds the Rhine and the Mosel goes 
back to the Romans, and Mr. Charles T. Brooks has furnished a 
clever translation of the old Latin poem that shows one of the rare 
instances in which the Romans manifested any apparent sense of 
the picturesque in nature. The wealth of legends that has gathered 
around the banks of the Mosel, covered its moss-grown ruins and 
kept alive the traditional glory of the few castles that are still in- 
tact, is fairly shown in the pleasantest way, by making them part 
of the popular faith, as it was gathered from the dwellers on the 
shores of the river, and from the stories that form part and parcel 
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of the estate of every descendant of the robber knights and the 
representatives of the old houses whose ancestors bravely stood by 
their own rights and those of the emperors and sovereigns of their 
day. In happy contrast to the ordinary lover of the picturesque, 
Colonel Waring has a toothsome love of the good things of the 
world, and he gives such grateful account of the modest hostel- 
ries that he found on his way down the Mosel, as to make one long 
for some fairy wand to transfer our pretentious and bad hotels into 
something like the modest inns that still welcome the traveller on 
the almost unknown route that Colonel Waring describes. His 
book has the charm, too, of being free from any special purpose,— 
it is not like his clever “ Farmer’s Vacation in Holland,” a series 
pleasant pictures with a perspective of cattle and canals, drainage 
and dry statistics, that speak the mind of the agricultural engi- 
neer,—and it shows a wholesome and hearty enjoyment of the 
business of sight-seeing for its own sake, an evident delight in a 
region still free from any utilitarian side, and in a people whose 
main business is to make life a steady round of work and play, with 
a fair distribution of both in due order. 

The every day traveller, who pursues the beaten track “Up the 
Rhine,” and finds the English population in full possession of its 
towns, its hotels, its steamers and its bill of fare, may well read 
with profit and advantage this simple and unaffected story of a 
journey through one of the loveliest regions of the Rhineland, 
made in the earliest and most comfortable way, and with a delight- 
ful absence of the incongruous elements that have made the Rhine 
rather an English and American panorama, than a real picture of 
German life and nature. The strong element of love of home and 
home customs and traditions, that especially marks the dwellers 
on the Mosel, comes out only to the traveller who, like Colonel 
Waring, takes his route in humble guise and sees more of the real 
population than the traveller over the beaten track, and as an un- 
distinguishable one in the rushing mass of sight-seers, hungry for 
new sensations and fresh surprises. It is just this difference in his 
way of looking at the every-day life of the peasants, and their 
habits of thinking and doing, that makes Colonel Waring a better 
guide than any professed book-maker, and his fresh delight in find- 
ing an old castle in perfect condition, ewned by a German Knight, 
who had fought with Waring in the famous 4th Missouri, stretches | 
anew the cord that binds the war of our own day with the far-away | 
period when the Mosel region was the scene of bitter feuds and | 





protracted hostilities. To the ordinary American traveller, whose 
brief holiday is filled with incongruous sight-seeing, and who goes 
abroad with no notion other than that of interminable picture gal- 
leries and inevitable lions in his path, all to be conquered at an 


infinite cost of time and temper, returning at last jaded and ex- 
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hausted, but with a comfortable conscience that he has “ done ”’ Eur- 
ope,—the calm comfort in this account of a journey of two hundred 
miles in a rowboat, in lovely autumn weather, will be reading more 
useful than any amount of hard grinding facts and dull formal 
journals. It is an absolute gain to our stock of knowledge, thus to 
learn how to travel rationally, and Colonel Waring, in giving us 
his little book, has furnished a suggestive source of other journeys 
at home and abroad for hundreds who now know what a holiday 
ought to be. 
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